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A Rosary of Flowers. 


(October the Month of the Rosary.) 


Is a white rose without a stain,— 
A type of thy virginity, 
Dear Lady of the Rosary. 


The rose, immaculate and fair, 
Is symbol of thy beauty rare, 
Thy meekness and thy purity, 
Dear Lady of the Rosary. 


The hidden thorn is to attest 

The pang that pierced thy loving breast 
When Jesus died on Calvary, 

Dear Lady of the Rosary. 


Thou art the Rose of Paradise, 
The Rose that never fades or dies, 
But blooms in immortality, 
Dear Lady of the Rosary. 
—Henr y Coyle. 


Catholic Institute of Pedagogy. 


(Special Correspondence to The Catholic School Journal.) 
tc Institute of Pedagogy of the Catholie Universi- 
y of America, opened in the lecture hall of St. 
ian ‘is Xavier’s college, New York, for the winter ses- 
sion, on Oct. Ist. The initial lecture was delivered on 
Monday, Oct. 6th, by the Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., 
1).D. ; 
The institute has been established for the purpose of 
providing, under Catholic auspices, the preparation re- 
quired of teachers by the rules of the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York. 

These laws, framed in accordance with modern edu- 
cational tendencies, oblige the teacher not only to pro- 
duce evidence of scholarship in certain important 
branches, but also to become familiar with the history 
and principles of education. Pedagogy thus opens the 
way to historical, psychological and philosophical prob- 
lems. The teacher, therefore, should understand the 
fundamental principles concerning the nature of mind 
upon which all intellectual and moral training is based. 
And it is but just that the share which the Church has 
had in the work of education should receive more atten- 
tion than is accorded to it by the average manual of the 
history of education. There can be no doubt that aceur- 
ate information on these matters will enable the teacher 
to perform more thoroughly and more conscientiously 
the duty which he owes to the public. It will also ena- 
ble him to form correct estimates of the various theories 
which are nowadays proposed as the groundwork of peda- 
gogical science. 

Two lectures a day, from 4 to 6 p. m., Monday to Fri- 
day inclusive, will be delivered during the session of the 
institute, which extends to May 30. The lecturers and 
their respective courses are: Rey. Thomas J. Shahan, 
D.D., History of Education; Edwin Lyell Earle, Ph., 
D., Principles and Methods of Education; Rev. Fran- 
cis P. Duffy, S.T.B., Logic and Ethics; Rev. Edward A. 
Pace, Ph.D., D.D., Psychology; Charles H. McCarthy, 
Ph.D., American History; Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, 
Ph.D., Library Work. 

“Principles of Education” was the lecture topic on 
Thursday, Oct. 9th, Edwin Lyell Earle, Ph.D., ad- 
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dressing a very large audience of teachers and students. 
Dr. Earle said in part: 

“It is an agreed point that both teacher and pupil 
should have a joint aim in every lesson demonstrated. 
They must concentrate their joint thought on the les- 
son subject, for real value to be derived from the in- 
struction imparted, 







Edwin Lyell Earle on Principles of Education. 


“The first object of the teacher must necessarily be 
to clear the mind of his pupil, and leave it open for the 
proper reception of new matter. The pupil’s mind must 
be prepared for instructions just as a field must be tilled 
and fitted for the reception of the seed. An untilled field 
and an uncleared mind can never produce a crop worthy 
of the sowing. A pupil’s first impressions and perceptions 
must be of the best character to ensure a good intellectual 
crop. Good seed produces a good harvest. After pre- 
paration or tillage comes the presentation or actual sow- 
ing of new matter. Then follows amplification or com- 
parison to arrange, fix and grind taught facts into the 
mind. Most important is the conclusion or generaliza- 
tion which follows assimilation of facts. All education 
ends in generalization; unless this is complete, a child’s 
education is incomplete. Here is a lesson plan that will 
lead to great results if carefully applied and worked out. 
First, a lesson plan with a joint teacher’s and pupil’s 
aim—subject matter separate from method. Preparation, 
divided into new and old matter. Presentation of new 
and old matter. Presentation of new matter with dif- 
ferentiations on several points as may be deemed best 
by the instructor. Simplification, divided into courses 
of subjects and by comparisons. Generalization, divided 
into matter and conelusions. Application, as a finale. 
The application of lessons should take first place in a 
child’s mind. 

“Tt must always be remembered by instructors that 
many instruction topics cannot be developed, i. e., that 
much information must be imparted directly by the in- 
structor. For instance, it can never be developed from 
a child’s mind that such a city as Chicago exists. That 
fact must be told—it cannot be developed. But after the 
pupil knows of the existence and conditions of many 
such cities, then can be made the development of con- 
trasts between them. The pupil has the original facts, 
and then his brain is made to develop by the compari- 
son clause in the method suggested. 

“Tt is an excellent plan to instruct pupils by discussion 
of the subject under consideration. Pupils should al- 
ways be encouraged to discuss any subject and ask ques- 
tions. Much good is developed in this way. If possible, 
let instruction come from statements first and then by 
questions, with a final determination of the right way by 
the instructor. 

“Pupils should be encouraged to write summaries of 
the lessons covered. Such summaries should receive a 
teacher’s close attention, with a view to bringing about 
a reason for every view advanced.” 


Rey. Dr. Pace on Psychology. 


Dr. Pace, in his initial lecture on psychology, said in 
part: “Psychology as a study is so closely allied to that 
of philosophy of mind, that they may almost be called 
synonymous. Though perhaps the latter is more logi- 
cally the mere development of the former. Psychology 


may be termed the investigation of problems of metaphys- 
ical principles. Emperical study of the mind ean teach 
us much, without the self-examination of our minds. 
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“There is empirical and rational psychology; there 
are strong defined lines between the two distinctions. 
| might say that psychology now means empirical psychol- 
ogy, and philosophy of the mind means rational psy- 
chology. 

“Perhaps the clearest way to define psychology is to 
point out the different approaches to it. I distinguish 
these approaches as three; the first of which is, the daily 
ordinary experiences of life, such as our sensations, and 
for the most part in ninety-nine per cent. of our conscious 
life our mind is concerned with other plans than its own 
contemplation. Pain is one of our every day experiences, 
and pain brings us back to our own mind and our own 
consciousness. I there separate the first approach into 
three subdivisions, pain reflection and moral considera- 
tion. Of necessity, there is no psychology in these sub- 
divisions of the first approach. They have but a _-tel- 
ecological effect on the mind. 

“Another approach is through the sciences; physics, 
chemistry, ete. This approach is divisible into three 
branches: physical sciences, physics and scientific ob- 
jects observed through the senses. 

“The third approach is through mental science. The 
question is often brought to us how much of the impres- 
sion produced on us is due to the external cause, and how 
much by action on the perceptive arrangements within 
us? Or rather, what is the difference between the out- 
ward world and the factors within us? <A close study of 
the situation and the application of the right sense Of 
the approach used will tell us much. But each situation 
is different from the other, and no systematic rule ex- 
Each situation is a rule to itself. Validity, the 
moral code, epistomology and ethics, all lead to psycholo- 
gy properly considered when rightly studied and applied. 

“Modern psychology enriches our philosophy of mind. 
There are three periods, the metaphysical, empirical and 
experimental in psychology. The first extended from the 
carly ages to the medieval ages; the second from the sev- 
enteenth century to the middle of the nineteenth, and 
the third from the middle of the nineteenth century to 
the present time. Plato and Aristotle in the first cycle. 
and Locke and Hume in the second, were the main lead- 
ers and exponents of their psychological schools. |The 
third eyele is catalase with us.” 


ists. 


The ee of Seamtion Schools. 


REY. P. R. MCDEVITT, SUPT. PHILA. DIOCESE. 


every system of education the proper training of 
the teacher is esteemed of paramount importance; 
academical knowledge and professional skill are essential 
for the successful discharge of the teacher’s obligation. 

Though some hold that “the teacher is born, not made,” 
and that one who has the “the teaching gift” will suc- 
ceed without special training, it is more ‘generally con- 
ceded that mere knowledge does not suffice for carrying 
out suecessfully the instructor’s high vocation. Some 
even go so far as to say that broad scholarship is rather 
an obstacle to success in a work that calls pre-eminently 
for painstaking, patient effort; leaving us to infer that 
mediocre attainments can achieve better results. 

We strenuously object to such a conclusion, which 
might tend to lesson effort either on the part of individ- 
uals or of those charged with the preparation of teach- 
ers for our parish schools. 

If a person of broad culture and scholastic attainment 
fails as a teacher, it is not because of the learning he 
has, but for his lack of pedagogical skill. 

The ideal teacher is one in whom moral character, in- 
tellectual training and professional skill co-operate in 
harmonious action for the success of the class and the 
individual pupil,—one who day by day becomes the bet- 
ter teacher, precisely because day by day he has become 
a more diligent student, a more successful solver of the 
pedagogical or psychological problems that present them- 
selves to’ him within the realm of the class room. 


| * 
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To secure such ideal teachers, or at least to make the 
combination of necessary qualities less rare, is supposed- 
ly the end aimed at in normal school training. 

Our religious teaching communities justly claim to 
have been the first to establish normal school teachers, 
though from some of the so-called histories of education, 
or from the data advanced by lecturers in schools of 
pedagogy, one would never be led to suspect the fact. 

The late Brother Azarias, in “Beginnings of Normal 
Schools,” Educational Essays, page 246 writes: 

“Alain, speaking of primary education in France dur- 
ing the two centuries preceding the Revolution, says, 
‘In reality, the first normal schools were the novitiates 
of the teaching orders established during the past two 
centuries. —L’Instruction Primaire en France avant la 
Revolution, page 129. 

“Shortly after Blessed de La Salle had organized the 
Brotherhood of the Christian Schools, the fame of the 
schools taught by them in Rheims spread far and wide. 
Several of the clergy in towns and hamlets applied for 
a single brother to take charge of their schools. This 
could not be, as the founder had established the rule that 
not less than two brothers teach in any school. Accord- 
ingly, he offered to open, under the title of a ‘Seminary 
for School Masters, an institution in which young men 
would be trained in the principles and practices of the 
new method of teaching. The school was opened in 
1684. This was the sirst normal school ever established.” 
—“Beginnings of Normal Schools,’ Educational Essays. 
pages 250, 251. 

Today normal schools exists in all the novitiates of 
the teaching communities. 

There is wanting, however, in these novitiates, at least 
in the diocese of Philadelphia, a very important feature 
of the normal school, properly so calledi—that is, ‘a 
model or practice school,” wherein candidates for the po- 
sition of teacher may see the most approved methods in 
the various grades practically demonstrated by experi- 
enced, skilful teachers; and wherein they also, at cer- 
tain periods, may make their first essays in teaching, 
under efficient supervision. 

The helpfulness of such a model school 
overestimated. While observing the work of the exper- 
ienced teacher, novices would receive inspiration for 
their future life work, and in their efforts to teach, un- 
der systematic, skilful guidance, would acquire like skill 
and become more confident of their own ability. 

That the untried teacher should, alone and unaided, be- 
gin to experiment with a class of pupils is unjust to the 
children and disheartening to herself. Pedagogical ability 
should have been acquired before she assumes sole charge 
of a class. Now, with a model school to supplement by 
actual practice the theory taught in the novitiate or schol- 
asticate, we might reasonably hope to obtain well-equipped 
teachers for our parish schools. And as the novitiates, in 
which three-fourths of our diocesan teachers are trained. 
have parish schaols within a reasonable distance of them, 
might it not be so arranged that such schools should be 
the “model” in which the young teachers might obtain the 
pedagogical advantages above adverted to? 

The one objection to this which is sometimes advanced 
—namely, that the children suffer from inexperienced 
teachers—is disproved by the fact that where the experi- 
ment has been made both teachers and pupils have been 
benefited. 

The adoption of this suggestion would tend to remove 
evils arising from the employment of inexperienced teach- 
ers; evils all the more to be apprehended when one takes 
into account that in many of our schools the young teach- 
er must rely on her own judgment, unaided by the help 
and advice of the local superior, the latter being herself 
engaged in her own special class, and not free to super 
v ise. 

The possession of a full corps of thoroughly competent. 
ciicient, and experienced teachers is a condition found 
very rarely in any school, public, private, or parish; but 
camest endeavor to attain such a desirable equipment is to 
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Catechism for Country Children. 


REY. J. J. HANLEV, MASONVILLE, TA. 


“LT? UE importance of religious instruction to the youth 
of our country is today recognized by all educators 
worthy of the name. 

Catholies and Protestants, Jews and Mormons, eagerly 
rush to secure the privilege of placing before the minds 
of children their own pet theories. All now fully realize 
the fact that “The tree will incline as the twig is bent.” 
They willingly confess that the first seeds of doctrine 
sown in the soul, will germinate and produce their legi- 
timate fruit in due season. Our holy mother, the 
Chureh, wise with the heavenly wisdom of its Divine 
Founder, has ever acted on this principle. She conse- 
erates her ecclesiastical representatives to  teach—to 
preach in season and out of season—to instruct, both by 
word and example—she exhorts them “to suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto them and to seandalize them not.” 
She warns temporal rulers not to hinder or hamper the 
spiritual development of their subjects. She commands 
parents to bring up their children in the fear and love 
of God; to instill into their tender minds a knowledge 
of the dogmas of our holy faith, and to make them ob- 
serve, from the very dawn of reason, the commandments 
of God. She approves, and blesses, and crowns with ex- 
alted prerogatives, numberless religious orders, both of 
men and women, and bids them God’s speed in their 
noble mission of imparting religious instruction to the 
youth of the world. No effort is spared, no sacrifice is 
shunned, no labor is neglected that tends towards the 
spiritual development of the minds and hearts of little 
children. 

In pursuance of this self-sacrificing, but sound and 
sublime policy, it is well to consider ways and means 
whereby we may most effectually impart religious in- 
struction to the youth in our numerous and vast coun- 
try parishes. In cities the children are near the church; 
they are not, as a rule, handicapped by the endless odd 
jobs, called chores, that weary the bodies and waste the 
time of country children. In the cities the discharge of 
the onerous duties of pastors and parents is usually sup- 
plemented by the members of some religious order in a 
parochial school; and we all know that a well attended 
and well conducted Catholic school is a powerful prop 
to the parish chureh, a most weleome and most efficient 
auxiliary in the training of Catholic youth. But in the 
country the cireumstances are entirely different, the con- 
ditions far less favorable. 


The great majority of country children live a long 
distanee from the parish church. The average farmer 


has never heard of, or at least, never heeds, the “eight 
hour law.” His time for a day’s work is from sunrise 
to sunset; and he insists that his wife and children, and 
his men servants and his maid servants shall emulate 
him in his toil. This long-drawn-out struggle for exis- 
tence, in the eounty, monopolizes so much time that 
little is left for parents to devote to the religious in- 
struction of their children. The parish school is, in a 
great many places, an impossibility, and where possible, 
it is too often neglected or allowed to drag out a feeble 
and ineffectual existence. The pastor in country  par- 
ishes is therefore left almost entirely alone. He must 
depend, in a great’ measure, on his own individual ex- 
ertions for the spiritual training of all the children con- 
tided to his care. Parents, in the country, can and ought, 
and frequently do assist the priest; and their example, 
their precepts, are ever manifest in the conduct of their 
children. 

Children cannot grow up in the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds a devoted and truly pious mother without be- 
coming thoroughly imbued with a deep religious rever- 
ence. A conscientious and God-fearing father stamps 
indelibly on the minds of his children the value of faith 
and morality. Where goodness and virtue are found in 
country parents, the work of the pastor in imparting 
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religious instruction to their children is at once produc- 
tive of the most amazing results. They advance with 
eagerness and joy in the way of knowledge; they are 
delighted to discover what makes mamma so lovable and 
papa so noble. The grasping, or vicious, or faithless 
parents, on the contrary, render the pastor’s task with 
their children a well nigh hopeless one. He can meet 
such children but seldom, and when he does, he is looked 
upon and feared as a new taskmaster. 

But in actual life we meet few cases where both par- 
ents are wholly good or entirely bad, and therefore the 
priest, in doing his part towards the religious education 
of the children under his charge, must take into his 
account of the mean temperature of the religious atmos- 
phere in which each child dwells. To do this, he must 
visit his parishoners; he must make himself agreeable to 
them, and convince them that he is a true friend. He 
must find out how far parents are able, and how far they 
are willing to assist him. When he has thus obtained 
the approbation of the Darents and the good wishes of 
their children, then comes the fixing of the day or day; 
in each week, and the precise hour of each day, when in- 
structions will be given. When the district school is in 
session, Saturdays and Sundays are the only davs on 
which a regular attendance can be expected. 

Two o’clock P. M. on week days is the most favorable 
hour for the great majority of country children. They 
are thus impelled to leave home immediately after their 
inid-day meal in order to reach the church in time, and 
having received an hour’s instruction, they can return to 
the paternal mansion in good season to attend to the 
evening chores. On Sundays the most acceptable time is 
a half or three-quarters of an hour before late mass. Par- 
ents prefer to bring their children a little earlier on Sun- 
day morning than have their teams make a long journey 
twice the same day. In the proximate preparation of the 
first holy communion class, when the children come daily, 
or at least on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, I 
would prefer an earlier hour, say 9 A. M. so that the 
priest could offer up the holy sacrifice of the mass in their 
presence, and thus give them an object lesson in the 
reverence and devoticn due the blessed sacrament. <A 
short hour devoted to study and recreation by the chil- 
dren, will enable their pastor to make his thanksgiving 
and get his breakfast, after which the religious instrue- 
tion for the day should begin. 

The church is, of course, the only place in which these 
instructions can be given. Sacristies in country churches 
are usually very small, and public halls are extremely 
rare. It is a matter of dispute whether, all things con- 
sidered, it is not the best place for such instructions. 
Children in the church are more apt to be recollected than 
elsewhere; they are more disposed to listen with attention 
to their pastor there than elsewhere, and every one mus‘ 
admit that without recollection and attention, children 
profit but little, even from the most eloquent disquisitions 
on divine truths. Pastors should beware of tiring chil- 
dren out in the chureh. If kept there too long, they be- 
come restless and gradually grow irreverent, especially if 
kept without competent supervision and simply teld to 
study, they soon begin to yield to distractions, forget 
the sacredness of the place in which are are, and act as 
they would in a play house. 

After the short prayer, with which the first and each 
sueceeding lesson should begin, the full name, age, ete.. 
of each child should be carefully written in a small book, 
that will be kept for reference and roll call. In the 
division of children into classes, proficiency alone should 
be the sole guide. In this work, age or size should count 
tor little. Exceptional cases, however, should receive the 
requisite attention outside the class hour. Young men 
or women, ignoraut of the rudiments of their religion, 
should be taught in private and admitted to the regular 
class only when the general instruction is given. 

(In our nevi issue Father Hanley will consider practi- 
cal methods of teaching Christian Doctrine, giving spec- 
ial attention to the preparation of First Communion and 
Confirmation classes.) 
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Teaching—Its Sublimity. 
FROM MSGR. GAY'S CHRISTIAN LIFE AND VIRTUES. 


(Sisters of Providence, St. Marys, Vigo Co., Ind ) 


| F God employs you in that especial work of mercy 

which surpasses all others and is called “Teaching,” 
what a function is yours! It is an angel’s ministry. It 
is said that in heaven the doctors are seated among the 
Cherubim. In truth, to find the type of what you do, 
you must mount higher still. What did Jesus come to 
do? Doubtless to suffer and to die. It was the end of 
His mission and the completion of His work. But what 
did He come to do first of all? St. Paul tells us: “God 
our Saviour hath appeared to instruct us” (Titus II. 2). 
Jesus is a Teacher. God had for generations announced 
Him under this name: “The Lord will not cause thy 
Teacher, O Israel, to flee away from thee any more, and 
thy eyes shall see thy Teacher” (Isais xxx). Jesus is a 
Divine Instructor, coming to edueate children who are 
the most ignorant, the most gross the most indocile, 
alas, sometimes the most perverse, and too often the most 
ungrateful. Happy are you who have work which ren- 
ders you so like Him and which makes you enter so 
deeply into His work; you continue His work. Repeat 
this constantly, and let this faith be the torch which 
guides all your steps. 

I need not remind you what a love Jesus had for chil- 
dren. Do you know why? Certainly I do not say that 
He was: insensible to their charms; it is incontestable 
that their innocence pleased Him, -that their simplicity 
gladdened His heart, that their great feebleness excited 
His tender sympathy. Among so many creatures whom 
He met here and there, none, better than these little ones, 
represented His good angels. But the strongest reason 
for His predilection for children, we cannot doubt, was 
that they are, in so many ways, the beginings, the foun- 
tains, the sources of what is to come hereafter. Every 
child is a source; a moral and a social force, a source of 
innumerable actions which, while they lead it to its end, 
will influence the world and will be capable of giving 
glory to God. <A souree of other beings also, of whom, 
according to the flesh, or according to the spirit, in na- 
ture or in grace, it will be the father. 

The child represents first a family, then a city, then 
a whole people. It is this thought that especially touched 
Jesus, when, He looked upon these humble and frail lit- 
tle ones. Each of them was a seed in which He saw 
and loved and blessed an entire harvest. 
cate children, preside over these fountains, these begin- 
nings, and have the eare of them. Such as you make 
the sourse, will be its outflow; and as the stream, such 
is the river. To what a height may your beginning reach! 
what may be its issue, and how wide may be its range! 
We must have God’s knowledge to discern it. The fu- 
ture of the Church and of the world is, in part, in your 
hands. Ah! what a charge, and very soon, what a reck- 
oning! But also, how God is looking on you. How near 
is His heart to your heart. With what good pleasure. 
with what tender and mighty aid does He help you. If, 
where it was a question of constructing an exterior and 
earthly tabernacle in which He was only to dwell in 
figure, God deigned to send His spirit to the two chil- 
dren of Israel (Exodus xxxi.), to whom He willed to con- 
fide the labor of its erection, how much more will He aid 
and inspire you, now, that by His order you pass your 
life in building for His temples in which He intends to 
dwell substantially, and through all eternity. You are 
the Beseleel and Ooliab of souls. 

Have confidence and get all you need from God. Med- 
itate constantly, in the bright light of the Gospel, on the 
Crucifix, on the Tabernacle, on the sublimity of your 
calling on the gravity of your obligations, and on the best 
way of fully discharging your duties. You will see that 
for you they are all reduced to two things: to show forth 
Jesus, to form Jesus. To show forth Jesus, this is “per- 
fect instruction;” to form Jesus, this is “perfect edueca- 


You who edu-, 
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tion.” You must manifest Jesus everywhere, you must 
form Jesus always. And as it is the property of the 
Holy Spirit to throw light on Jesus, to glorify Him 
here below (St. John xvi., 14), that is to say to render 
Him clear to our intelligence, and to discover and make 
known His mysteries; as it belongs to Him also, who in 
concert with Mary, gives Him, the form of the Word 
Inearnate, and give Him also for the life of the world, 
so a special devotion to the Holy Spirit and to the Blessed 
Virgin seems essential to any one occupied with teach- 
ing. 

Think of all these truths in a holy, that is to say, in 
a humble and filial spirit, in the presence of God; you 
will receive the knowledge of them, and when you have 
received it, nothing will equal your ardor, nothing will 
shake your courage, nothing will daunt your patience. 
You will brave all obstacles, you will bear all weariness, 
you will endure all mortifications, you will gladly sup- 
port all the inevitable hardships of this holy work. But 
oh! the reward to come. 


Pitfalls In Science Teaching. 


REV. H. J. DELAAK, &. J. 

a. HE text-book and the teacher who has only a text- 

book horizon, will leave the student under the im- 
pression that there is no appeal from atoms and molecules. 
Scientific propositions—almost all of them are “working 
hypotheses’—some of which may _ be __ objectively 
ture, while many of them are certainly not true. But 
they are treated, and quite properly so, for science pur- 
poses as if they were true. The world overlooks this, and 
does not question the objective validity of the “placita” of 
science. This is philosophically the most powerful reason 
why science must be taught in a college, taught properly, 
and not taught exclusively. For of itself science has no 
tendency whatever to develop a “broad,” well-balanced 
habit of mental estimate any more than the discredited 
“metaphysics of the schools” with its quibbles. A warped 
mind—one fed on a single pabulum is always cocksure, 
and that is the very reason why our army of. sciolists 
(largely the “writers” and science camp-followers, but sel- 
dom the workers) is agreed that science is everything and 
all else “antiquated.” This “sechlagwort” is particularly 
directed against metaphysics, and then does service for 
stronger terms which would declare it ridiculous if not 
grotesque. 

Though a man may, with increasing admiration as the 
years of his work in science increase, note the marvelous 
compactness, solidity, simplicity, and beauty of the the- 
ories of physics and chemistry, as they have been worke:l 
out, altered, and bettered gradually by real master minds, 
it is not true that they gain in the same proportion in the 
objective probability of their being final. Serious reflec- 
tion, or better, years of experience, in conjunction with re- 
flection, will convince a man that on the one hand a true 
master in the physical sciences is the least inclined to be 
a dogmatizer, and that on the other a discovery, such as 
that of the existence of undreamed-of “radiations,” docs 
not at all signify the “collapse of another scientific the 
ory.” In fewer words, all this means that the science 
teacher can work in a wide educational field, and ought 
not to forget to state the standing of science in intellect- 
ual eourt. The text-book will not—nor the self-styled 
“oreat educator of the people’—the press. For much ot 
what passes as science the proof is iteration of statement: 

“T’ve said it thrice; 
What I say three times is true!” 

It is therefore greatly to be desired that the scienc 
teacher should stand for more than the explanation otf 
the parallelogram of velocities, or as the mouth-piece ot 
the text-book. He should be the mentor of his elass, for hx 
is supposed to educate. 


BS” Special offer to the Reverend Clergy, page 160. 
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Words of Appreciation For 
The Catholic School Journal. 


““CAROLA MILANIS" O S. D. 

N italicized paragraph, at the foot of the second page 

of the September issue of The Journal, calls atten- 
tion to certain guotations from self-sufficient individ- 
uals, of the ineorrigibly ignorant class, who can be taught 
nothing, because they suppose themselves to know every- 
thing. Perhaps they would grant the possibility of oc- 
casionally gaining a stray idea or two, or of picking up 
a valuable fact or two, by reading a non-Catholic jour- 
ual of education; but they deny that any good can 
out of Nazareth,” that a Catholie periodical can bestow 
any benefit upon the wondrous beings to whom “the sci- 
And yet, what 


come 


ence and art of teaching come by nature.” 
a choice and tempting menu is offered the mental appe- 
tite by The Catholie School Journal for September. . How 
digestive and assimilative is Bishop Messmer’s “Methods 
in Christian Doctrine;” how stimulating the Ursuline’s 
“Study of Literature;” how nutritive and muscle-build- 
ing is Bishop Conaty’s “Importance of Thorough Pre- 
paration for Teaching.” 

Will any teacher, however gitted, however experienced, 
however well-read, assert that he or she ean “get no good 
from edueational journals” that offer such rich and 
wholesome mental food for the support of the weak and 
the preservation of the strong? 

Bishop Conaty quotes St. Thomas and St. Augustine, 
showing that no recent authorities on pedagogies can sur- 
pass these doctors of the Church in defining the quali- 
ties and the duties of a true teacher. “O, these anti- 
quated who 
quote them,” exclaims the advaneed Catholie teacher of 
“We prefer Prof. So-and-so of the ‘University 
of Oklahoma’ and his brilliantly modern ideas.” Meth- 
ods have changed, indeed; perhaps they have improved, 


saints and these non-progressive bishops 


our day. 


but the fundamental principles and the all-embracing 
idea of true edueation are old in the Chureh and very 
familiar to her saints. Certain styles of architecture, 
ornamentation and furnishing may be new and beautiful, 
suitable, too, but the foundations, the corner stone and 
the key stone of the temple of education, were built, were 
laid, were firmly placed by the Chureh centuries ago, and 
modern progress has made no improvement in them. 

Certain new methods are not to be despised, but the 
idea that they have all originated outside the Church, 
and are somewhat foreign to the spirit of her instrue- 
tion, that is to be scorned. For instance, what can be 
more practical, or more beautiful, than Bishop Mess- 
mers method of teaching Christian doctrine? It admits 
of wide application; the rule he lays down, the princi- 
ples he establishes, bear upon the teaching of any branch, 
scientific or literary. Read over his eight illustrations 
of a wrong method, and see if they will not apply to the 
teaching of history or geography, of language or of math- 
ematies. 

As for the article by “an Ursuline of Brown County, 
Ohio,” it is quite the best thing on the “Study of Liter- 
ature” that IT have ever read ,though my acquaintance 
with non-Catholic writings, of every style and on many 
subjects, has been wide and fairly studious. 

There are several other articles, practical, well-writ- 
ten, interesting; the subjects well-chosen and clearly pre- 
sented ;—really, The Journal merits the support of our 
parochial school teachers. The editors have reached a 
high level in parts of the present number; it is reasonable 
to suppose that they will not permit themselves to fall 
helow it in subsequent issues. 
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Freedom of Education 
The Underlying Principles. 


HE REV. JAMES CONWAY, S. J., who is an au- 

thority on the principles which underlie Christian 

edueation, lately made the following declaration of prin- 
ciples, which are taken from The Baltimore Tablet. 

This document was prepared some years ago in opposi- 
tion to a proposed scheme of legislation in the state of 
New York. 

1. The obnoxious features of the bill must be fought 
solely on the basis of the rights of the child, of the parent, 
or private corporation, and of the state. If these rights 
are respected, the rights of the Church will be safeguard- 
ed, ipso facto. 

I. THE CHILD. 

2. Every child has the right to what is regarded by 
common consent an elementary, physical, mental and mor- 
al (ineluding religious) education. 

3. The corresponding duty of educating the child de- 
volves first on the parent, secondly on the next in kin; in 
their default, on private charity first, then on the munici- 
pality, and on the state in the last instance. 

4. In all cases the reasonable wishes of the paren! 
(guardian) or next in kin must be consulted and respect- 
ed, as these represent the rights of the child, who has no 
other means of asserting his rights. : 

5. Hence the state, municipality and private charitable 
organizations, though they should laudably aid, facilitate, 
supply means of education, may not in any way infringe 
on parental rights, but are bound to carry out the reason- 
able wishes of parents or guardians. 

6. When the parent (natural guardian) surrenders a 
child for education by the state, private corporation or 
other physical or moral person, he cannot thereby waive 
the right of requiring of such a person the proper moral 
ond religious training of the child, as this right is inalien- 
able and the corresponding duty is imperative on him at 
all times and under all circumstances. 

li’ THE PARENT. 

7. From the ever imperative duty or responsibility 
arising from generation and from the positive Divine law. 
follows the inalienable right of the parent effectively to 
control the edueation cf his own child to the conelusion of 
all interference from without. 

8. This right may be suspended or forfeited or curtail- 
ced only by ineapacity or criminal and notorious neglect, 
and even then the reasonable wishes of the parent, as in- 
terpreted by himself or his representative, should be re- 
spected. 

%. Parents who are notably and notoriously incapable 
(ec. @., habitual drunkards) or neglectful in the fulfillmen: 
of the duty of edueation should be compelled by law to 
give their children the necessary elementary education, 3. 
¢,, to send them to some reputable school for a certain 
length of time. but the school is to be left to their own 
choosing. 

10. In enforcing compulsory edueation, care must be 
had to avoid unnecessary vexation and the invasion of the 
domestic rights. No action should be taken except in the 
case of manifest truancy cr vagraney or flagrant neglect. 
No investigation should be made without a legal warrant, 
whieh warrant should not be given except on the strongest 
suspicion of criminal neglect. Compulsion should be re- 
stricted to the bare essentials of an elementary education, 
i. e. reading, writing and reckoning, not extending to 
ornamental branches, e. g.,: physiology, calisthenics, ete. 

11. In cases of commitment for truancy, the rights of 
the child and parent’ as above deseribed should be safe- 
guarded. 

II. PRIVATE CORPORATIONS. 

12. Any person (whether physical or moral) of good 
character and of good standing in the community, as he 
has the right to communicate what he knows by word or 
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mouth or through the press, has the right to teach those 
who submit themselves, or are lawfully submitted, to his 
instruction, has also the right to open schools and conduct 
them on his own conditions, as long as they do not con- 
flict with the just laws of the state or ordinances of the 
city. Hence freedom of education is as natural as free- 
dom of speech or freedom of the press. 

13. If, however, such person (or corporate body) wishes 
to secure financial aid or other advantage (say the right 
of conferring degrees) from the state or municipality, it 
is natural that he should be required to submit to the rea- 
sonable demands of the same. But in no other case should 
he be interfered with as long as there are no grounds for 
suspicion against his moral character or the conduct of 
his school; nay, he should be protected by the Jaw and 
favored as a benefactor of his kind. 

14. On this principle of freedom of education are 
based the rights of private schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. If they are state-aided they should do that work 
for which they are so aided, whatever they may purpose 
to do besides. If they are chartered by the state to con- 
ter degrees, they should comply with the just require- 
ments of the state as far as scholarship is concerned, but 
no farther. What their material resources may be, for 
instance, what their religious persausion, how their teach- 
ers are paid, ete., ete., is a matter of indifference to the 
state. 

15. In ease of chartered institutions, the state has 
the right to see that the provisions of the charter are car- 
ried out. In ease of subsidized institutions, the state has 
the right of examination to assure itself that the work 
paid for is efficiently done. 

16. In no other case has the state any right to meddle 
with private educational institutions, unless at the soli- 
citation of those concerned, or in case of legal denuncia- 
tion, or for sanitary inspection, ete., ete.—but not qua 
school. 

17. It is unjust to subject private schools to the vex- 
ation of making any further statistical returns to the 
state than those that are required by the general laws 
on statistics, for the simple reason that they are not 
paid for doing such work for the state. 

18. It is needless to add that according to the prev- 
alent idea (whether right or wrong), which has obtained 
among us, that the state owes an education at the pub- 
lic expense to every child within its confines, that every 
private school which gives that instruction which is re- 
quired by. the state, and consequently does state work, 
is entitled to a just compensation from the state for such 
service rendered the state. This suggestion, I suppose, 
will not be considered, but it should be brought home to 
our law-makers and executive, in season and out of sea- 
son. 

19. What are we to think of inspection or examina- 
tion, compulsory text-books, courses of study, methods. 
cte., without compensation, or without spontaneous in- 
vitation on our part, in individual eases, may ‘be sutt- 
ciently gathered from the preceding paragraph. 

IV.—THE STATE. 

20. From the foregoing it is evident that the state 
is not the edueator of its citizens, but the parents, and 
those to whom pareuts, collectively or individually, con- 
fide this work. 

21. As it is the object of the state to promote th: 
temporal welfare of its citizens, and as this cannot, in 
our day, be done without the instrumentality of eduea- 
tion, it is both the right and the duty of the state to en- 
courage, to promote, to facilitate the work of edueation, 
so as to bring at least an elementary edueation within 
the reach of all. 

22. Hence, the first duty of the state in regard to edu- 
cation should be to promote and protect private enter 
prises in commerce, industry, etc., without attempting to 
monopolize them. 

23. When and wherever necessary, the state may also 
build and equip its own schools, which it has also the 
right to direct and control, always, however, consulting 
the reasonable wishes of parents as expressed by intelli- 
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gent represeniation, and bearing in mind that in this 
department it has only the power of carrying out the col- 
lective wishes of parents. 

24. All objections to monopolies and trusts in indus- 
try and trade are equally applicable to education. Hence, 
it is the business of the state to carefully avoid every sem- 
blance of monopoly and to protect the weak against the 
strong, giving equal facilities and encouragement to all 
educational institutions, 

25. As, according to the American state idea, all pow- 
er comes through the people, and those in whom this pow- 
er is vested are only the representatives and vice-gerents 
of the people, it ought to be the peculiar educational pol- 
icy of the American state to afford a maximum of pro- 
tection to individual, domestic and corporative rights, 
with a minimum of restriction or curtailment of the 
freedom of individuals, families and private corporations. 

26. While the state has the fullest control compatible 
with parentai and individual rights to manage its own 
-chools, it has no right to interfere in the management 
of private schools which are not state-aided, further than 
to examine and enforce sanitary conditions, ete., or in 
unswer to legal complaint, as in any other private institu- 
tions. 

27. The state has no right to examine into or control 
ur dispose of the temporalities of a private school, col- 
lege or academy, more than those of any family or other 
private corporation within its confines. Should diffieul- 
ties arise, they are to be settled in the court like all sim- 
ilar cases in which the rights of property are involved. 





Just as The Twig is Bent. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS. 

A child is susceptible of impressions at an earlier age 
than is commonly imagined, and first impressions lasi 
Train up a child in the way he should go, 


Pope 


the longest. 
“and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
conveys the same idea when he says: 


‘Tis education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 

This thought is more tersely expressed in the axiom: 
“The child is father to the man.” 

It is, therefore, a 
whether the kingdom of the youthful soul shall be un 
der the dominion of the angel of light or of the ange! 
of darkness. It is of vital moment to the child’s future 
career whether the maxims of Christ or the maxims of 
the world shall be first 
his heart. The first inscriptions recorded on the tablet 
of the soul, thongh afterward blurred and partially de- 
faced by sin and the dust of neglect, are apt, in the long 
run, to come to light again when exposed to a_ healthy 


matter of supreme importance 


rasa of 


inscribed on the tabula 


religious atmosphere. 

I am aware, indeed, that many have ended in the flesh 
who “had begun in the spirit,” while many others, after 
But these are the 


a bad beginning, have ended well. 


exceptions, not the rule. I knew a gentleman in North 


Carolina who had received an excellent Christian train- 
ing in Baltimore, but who afterward drifted away from 
the faith of his fathers. He declared that he was fre- 
quently haunted by the image of the venerable pastor 
who had instructed him and the early admonitions of the 
priest often rose up in judgment against him. He found 
uo peace till, like the prodigal, he returned to his Father's 


house, 
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The Catholic Notion of Author- 
ity in Education 


From the Frencn of Pere L. Laberthonniere. 
(No. 7 Pedagogical Truth Library.—N. Y.) 
Il. 


The Nature and Function of Educative 
Authority. 


When we consider the child as a person and ask our- 
selves by what right another can come into his life to 
make him think and will what he would not think 
and will spontaneously,-we recognize apparently that 
no such right exists; and from this point of view, 
being concerned only to protect the personality of the 
child,—uas if it were already fully existent and needed 
simply protection,—we are inclined to cast authority 
aside entirely. When, however, we consider the 
child rather as a twig which has to be trained in its 
growth, or as a force which needs to be directed in its 
action, we think only of the means to be employed; 
and from this point of view, solicitous to preserve or 
to acquire the authority which we are obliged to exer- 
cise over him, we lose all anxiety about his personality. 
It seems, then, that there is no half-way between 
abandoning and oppressing the child. But we must 
note that this difficulty arises only when authority is 
conceived of as a power imposing itself by force or 
‘skill, and as essentially external and foreign to him 
on whom it is exercised. 

That it is possible for authority to take on this 
character cannot be denied. Such was the authority 
of the ancient master over his slave, and of the 
Oriental monarch over his subject; such, in a word, is 
the authority of all those, whoever they may be, who 
abuse others by force or by stratagem. And of this 
class, alas! there are some always and everywhere. 
But has authority necessarily this character? Can it 
not take on a character the very opposite of this? 
Authority is not an abstraction. It is incarnate in a 
living person; it is a person. When exercised it is 
directed according to an intention, for its activity is a 
moral activity. Hence it changes its nature completely 
according to the intention which animates it. 

There is one kind of authority which employs its 
power and knowledge to subordinate others to its 
own and, and sesks only to take possession of them 
and to protit by them: this is enslaving. 

There is another kind of authority which employs 
its power and knowledge to subordinate itself, in a 
sense, to its subjects, and, uniting its aim to theirs, 
pursues with them a common end: this is liberative. 

Between these two ways of conceiving and exercis- 
ing authority there is not only a difference, but a 
contradiction. Yet, for the most part, people do not 
seem to suspect that a distinction must be made. 
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They speak for or against authority without defining 
it, forgetting that it is foolish for any man to argue 
unless he knows exactly what he is attacking or de- 
fending. In point of fact, since authority can never 
be eliminated from any system, there is but one way 
of distinguishing between systems. In one kind, 
authority is enslaving; in the other, authority is 
liberative. What is really desirable, therefore, is that 
authority itself should worship liberty, and should 
act from disinterested motives.* 

Let us add that, as there exist two forms of authority, 
there also exist two forms of obedience; for obedience 
likewise is no abstraction that can be defined and fixed 
in a concept; it is the act of a living, mobile, and com- 
plex being, and its character varies with the intention 
which animates it. We must then distinguish servile 
obedience, which corresponds to authoritative authority,— 
if we may so express it—from free obedience, which cor- 
responds to liberative authority. In the one case, to obey 
is to subject oneself; in the other case, to obey is o 
accep . 

Now we begin to perceive how the given problem cant 
be solved. The difficulty is not—we can never insist too 
much on this—how to reconcile abstract notions, con- 
ceived as contradictory to each other, and fixed in hard 
and fast definitions. It is merely how to reconcile living 
beings who are capable of moving, changing, and _ trans- 
forming themselves. 

Let us not imagine, however, that in order to find free 
obedience the educator has only to seek it; for it is his 
very ottice to engender it, to call it into existence. If his 
authority is what it should be, far from being in opposi- 
tion to the liberty of the child, it will be a condition of it, 
at least to a certain extent. The liberty of the child is 
not a given point from which we start; it is an ideal to be 
attained. This is conceded even by our opponents. 
Those who like M. Payot,i for example, reproach Cath- 
olicism with teaching that human nature is essentially 
bad—which, by the way, is not Catholic doctrine at all— 
admit, nevertheless, that the child is at first “an an- 
archy of appetites and tendencies.”’+ Surely this amounts 
o saying that he is a slave of his own egotism, that he is 
not master of himself, that he is not free. 

It is clear, then, that to become free the child has to 
rise above his instincts and conquer an interior anarchy. 


*Of course it is alwaysto be feared that authority may tyrannize over 
others under the pretext that it wishes their good; that it may call itself 
liberative and assume that appearance, in order to impose on others, and 
perhaps even on itself, by hiding its enslaving intentions. But all fears 
expressed on this subject avail only to make us take care, that authority 
be really animated with those disinterested intentions which render it 
liberative. We do not mean to say that precautions are unnecessary. Far 
from it. We believe that the authority which is conscious of its responsi- 
bility, knows its own weakness, and realizes the greatness of its task, will 
seek rather than refuse guarantees against itself. But we must not venture 
to dictate the condition under which authority should act. That would be 
doing to authority what we forbid authority to do tothe child. Moreover, 
who could rightly dictate conditions to authority? Another authority? 
But who would dictate to it? Still another authcrity, no doubt; and thus 
we should go on ad infinitum. Let us be reasonable and admit that no 
system can ever supply the defect of good will. Inthe last resort, it is to 
the initiative of good will that every good system and good organization 
is due. 

+Revue Philosophique, December, 1899, p. 601. This doctrine of the funda- 
mental depravity of human nature is really the teaching of Luther and 
the Reformers; it has been condemned explicitly and formally by the 
Catholic Church. To continue obstinately to attribute it to the Catholic 
Church would be mere impnudence, unless excused on the plea of 
ignorance. But why remaia in this ignorance? 


tlbid., p. 602. 
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Now, it is to co-operate in this work of conquest, that the 
interference of the educator is needed. As it is not for 
the subordination of the child to his own egotism that 
the educator interferes, neither is it for the subordination 
of himself to the egotism of the child. His condescension 
is not an abdication; otherwise nothing would be gained 
by it. The child needs to be protected against himself; 
he needs to be aided to conquer himself. The authority 
of the educator is the help which the child expects and 
claims in order to become what he should be. This au- 
thority can be efficacious only when it retains its character 
of authority. It is necessary, then, that the educator 
should command; it is necessary that he should intervene 
by means of his will. 

But he should intervene in such a way that, even in 
the fear which he inspires when necessary, there shall at 
the same time be a certain amount of respect. Then re- 
spect will lead to confidence, and confidence to accept- 
ance, until at last opposition melts into a reciprocal love. 
But the educator will never obtain this result unless ani- 
mated with a disinterested intention. 

An egotistic educator will be a failure. Even suppos- 
ing that the egotism of the child could be conquered and 
utilized by a stronger or more skilful egotism, this would 
not attain the end; for there is no question of conquering 
the child, but of getting him to yield and to be trans- 
formed. If one egotism were to find itself in the presence 
of another, this would be only a new reason for its re- 
maining what it is, and arming itself in its own defence. 
But if the educator by his whole attitude shows that it is 
neither for his pleasure or profit, nor by caprice or pride, 
that he uses his authority,—if he commands in such a man- 
ner as to give the impression that he himself obeys in com- 
manding, he then,as it were, becomes for the child the 
revelation of a superior life wherein the opposition of 
egotisms disappear under the reign of justice and good- 
ness. By ceasing to be self-centered himself, the edu- 
cator teaches the child to become less selfish. With his 
own generosity he warms the pupil so that the latter 
opens and blossoms out. 

Let no one ask what technical procedure must be used. 
The answer would be simply that all methods are good, 
provided that they are truly animated with a dis- 
interested intention. With such an intention, the edu- 
eator will be led to make himself all things to all men. 
He will be alert, pliable, broad, gracious,—very different 
from what he would be if he pretended to confine himself 
to an artificial neutrality. He will know how to vary his 
methods, and how to adapt them to circumstances as 
well as to individuals. If he considers any process as 
absolutely bad, this will be because it is inconsistent 
with a disinterested intention. Not the method, but the 
personality of the educator is the important element. The 
method is worth just what the man is worth; for in this 
matter one is gauged, not by what he says, but by what 
he is. The soul is everything.* 

Hence education has nothing in common with a trade. 


*Let us call attention here to a discourse by Bishop Spalding of Peoria, 
in the ‘Revue du Clerge Francaise of 15 February 1909, on the Vital Mission of 
the University. Together with high and broad views, it contains an ex- 
ceedingly keen appreciation of what constitutes the true work of educ;- 
tion, With striking pointedness and vigor the author indicates the duties 
implied in education, the results to which it should lead, and the spirit 
which should animate it. [The discourse mentioned appears in Bishop 
Spalding’s Opportunity and Other Essays and -Addresses. Chicago, A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Ed.] 
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We can succeed easily in a trade whatever may be our in- 
spiring motive. It is a mere matter of skill. In educa- 
tion, on the contrary, it is the inspiring motive which 
counts. And that the action of the educator should be 
at once legitimate and beneficent, this motive must be 
of another order than the interests and ambitions of in- 
dividuals in competition with one another. The reason 
why it is expedient that the educator should be skillful, 
is because this helps him to gain something more excel- 
lent than skill. There is no question of winning a place 
by getting the better of others; nor is there any question 
of seizing upon natural forces in order to use them. 
There is question only of helping to form persons who. 
belong to themselves interiorly, and who are responsible 
for what they think and what they will. In no sense 
is it legitimate to use them as means. Whatever is done 
with them is to be done for their own sakes. Nor will it 
ever be of any use to reward the educator generously 
either with money or honors, if, in accomplishing his task, 
he does not pursue an end absolutely apart from all 
recompenses of this kind. The instant his end becomes. 
in any way exterior to his work, his work begins to suffer. 


(Continued in next issue.) 


Primary Spelling 
In teaching new words I use several different little 
devices, but one most successful and interesting to 
the children is the following: 
Draw the following on the blackboard: Let ‘‘a’’ 


_ 





“om AD Cage is 


as 


: “Manu, £1 
A ag Sab , L* {| 


represent the teacher’s house and ‘‘b,’’ ‘‘c’’ and other 
little houses, those of the children. Have between 
them (the houses) water or a small river and in it 
stepping stones. 

First, let one little girl come to visit the teacher, 
who will entertain her nicely if she can cross the river 
safely ; thatis, by stepping from stone to stone from her 
house, or, in other words, spelling the word and pro- 
nouncing it. Then she goes on to the next, and so on 
until she gets across the river. This arouses the 
greatest interest as they are all anxious to cross. Many 
of them fall just as they get to the center. After they 
have all crossed, or tried to cross, I point to the words 


on the different stones, so they will read in sentences 
as the children pronounce the words, as: 

Isee mamma; I see baby, etc. 

Another drawing which can be used is the old fish- 
pond, or an apple-tree with words on the apples. Let 
the children ‘‘pick’’ the apple and place it in a basket, 
which is drawn on the board also. At the end of the 
week I have the children spell orally all the words 
they had that week. If they can do soa story is told 
or read to them. They try hard to win the story. 
This is an excellent way for them to remember the 
words they have once learned. - Minnie Metcalf. 
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Language and Reading. 
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Tllustrated Compositions 


I believe most teachers realize how hard it is to in- 
terest pupils in fifth and sixth grades in composition 
writing. Perhaps it may bea help to some teacher 
to know how I have succeeded in creating an interest 
in this work. 

After we had completed the study of the United 
States, I assigned as subjects for imaginary trips svch 
ones as: ‘‘Niagara,’’ ‘‘From New York to Key West,”’ 
“Thru the Rockies;’’ and then required the pupils to 
write the stories and find all the pictures they could 
to illustrate their writings. These they found in old 
geographies and papers; very good ones can be found 
in railroad guides, such as are given away by differ- 
ent companies. 

Great care was taken, and the compositions were 
copied on large sheets of paper, with pictures pasted 
in here and there, where they would best illustrate 
the subject. 

When the leaves were tied with ribbon, the pupils 
were proud of their compositions; and the work, which 
was once a tusk, hus become a pleasure. 

In the sixth grade we studied ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride”’ 
in connection with our history readers. The pupils 
then wrote the story and illustrated it by pen and ink 
sketches of the Old North Church, the two lanterns 
hung in the tower, minute man’s gun, and a sketch 
map of places mentioned in the story. The pictures 


were copied from histories and other reference books. ° 


—Lulu F. Allen. 





On Memorizing: What and How 


Lullaby Songs. 


[The following is used by permission from ‘‘Every- 
day English,’’ Book One, by Jean Sherwood Rankin, of 
Minneapolis, and published by The Educational Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston and Chicago. } 

Since we all wish to think, to talk, and to read; 
since also we wish to speak correctly and to read un- 
derstandingly, we shall need to consider a great deal 
of the best English that has been written. This is the 
pleasantest as well as the surest road to correct 
speech. 

One cannot begin too early the habit of memorizing 
bits of choice English. I hope youdo not memorize 
trash. Be sure that whatever you decide to commit 
—or entrust—to your memory for its safe and permu- 
nent keeping is worthy of being kept there forever. 
All such mental stores will accumulate interest as 
truly as does money put into a bank. Determine to 
memorize much, but only what has real value. It is 
undesirable that you memorize verbatim—that is word 
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for word—in your history and geography lessons: for 
these are not written in English so noble that you 
would wish to retain it thruout life. We say of them 
that they are not literature; and by literature we 
mean all verse and prose that is written best and that 
is most worthy of preservation. 

But for another reason, you should not memorize 
anything you really expect to forget: because you 
will thereby develop a parrot-like memory which loses 
as quick asit acquires. Allgood literature is valuable 
for its form as well as for its thought. But the im- 
portant thing in many school lessons is fact. This is 
especially true of geography and history. When you 
memorize exact forms you are very likely to lose sight 
of the facts. Then consider in all your study just 
what it is you wish to remember, whether fact alone, 
or form chiefly, or both. 

Within the next few years, you will probably do 
more memorizing than ever again during an equal 
space of time. Then let me give you here a few hints 
as to the best method of memorizing: 

1. Learn only so much at first as your mind can 
easily grasp. 

2. Repeat by parts so learned until the whole has 
gradually been thus acquired. 

3. When all has been learned by parts, begin to re- 
peat the whole, at first every day, then at longer and 
longer intervals, and also under different circum- 
stances as to time and place. 

Remember that the more you make your memories. 
hold, the more they can hold. Make them grow 
strong by much wise use, putting into them well-tied- 
up bundles, not armfuls of things all unbound. 

Be absolutely accurate to the very letter in memo- 
rizing literature; but in other subjects use time and 
place as means for holding together facts. Memory is 
the very best servant of your minds. Then require 
Memory to seize fast all that you wish held, and also 
to re-collect it at your command. 





A Method tor Occasional Use in 
Teaching Reading 


Part of the reading exercises, perhaps one exercise 
in four, should be of the intensive kind. 

In this kind of reading the child is asked to explain 
words, passages, synonyms, allusions; to picture the 
entire thought, to make the thought of the author as 
far as possible his thought. 

This kind of reading is closely allied to what we 
call, in the highest grades, the study of a masterpiece. 
For example, we may use the first two stanzas of 
Bryant’s ‘‘Planting of the Apple Tree.”’ 


E. 


‘‘Come, let us plant the apple tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 

There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet ; 
So plant we the apple tree. 









Il. 


‘“‘What plant we in this apple tree? 

Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs where the thrush, with crimson breast, 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest; 

We plant upon the sunny lea 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple tree.’’ 

It is suggested that the class read the entire poem, 
in order that the pupils may enter into the spirit of it; 
that they may understand it in its entirety; that they 
may get the swing of it, so to speak; that they may 
become interested in if as a whole. 

After this isdone, such intensive study as the fol- 
lowing may be taken up: With what proposal does 
the first stanza open? State the successive acts to be 
performed. Meaning of cleave? Why is the word 
tough used here? Meaning of hollow bed? O’er is the 
contraction of what? What do you think of the 
picture or figure ‘‘As round the sleeping infant’s feet,”’ 
etc.? (designed to teach the children the beauty of the 
language used.) What is the first line of the second 
stanza? Repeat in their order the things mentioned in 
the answer. Meaning of breath of summer days? 
Significance of the word breath as applied to summer 
days? 

Meaning of leafy sprays? Meaning of lea? Why 
noontide hour rather than any other hour? Note the 
contrast between the idea of shadow and shelter, etc., 
etc. 

These questions are only suggestive; it is quite 
probable that the teacher may think of other and 
better ones. 

Or, take the following from Burroughs’s ‘‘Essay on 
the Apple:’’ ‘‘The apple is the commonest and yet the 
most varied and beautiful of fruits. A dish of them is 
as becoming to the center-table in winter as was the 
vase of . flowers in the summer—a bouquet of spitzen- 
bergs and greenings and northern spies. A rose when 
it blooms, the apple is a rose when it ripens. It pleases 
every sense to which it can be addressed, the touch, 
the smell, the sight, the taste, and when it falls in the 
still October days it pleases the ear. Itisa call to a 
banquet, itis a signal that the feast is ready. The 
bough would fain hold it, but it can now assert its in- 
dependence; it can now live a life of its own. 

“Daily the stem relaxes its hold, till finally it lets 
go completely, and down comes the painted sphere 
with a mellow thump to the earth, toward which it 
has been nodding so long. It bounds away to seek its 
bed, to hide under a leaf, or in a tuft of grass. It will 
now take time to meditate and ripen! What delicious 
thoughts it has there, nestled with its fellows under 
the fence, turning acid intv sugar, and sugar into 
wine!”’ 

First paragraph. ~Meaning of commonest; meaning 
and significance of varied? Why does the author use 
the term bouquet in the second sentence? Can you see 
or picture such a bouquet on the center-table? Mean- 
ing of the third sentence? How many senses does the 
apple please as stated by the author? State your idea 
as tq how it pleases each one of the senses. Meaning 
of still October days? Meaning of fain in last sentence 
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of tirst paragraph? Meaning of last clause of last sen- 
tence of first paragraph ? 

Second paragraph. Meaning of relaxes? Meaning 
of the expression painted sphere? Meaning of mellow? 
Significance of term nodding? Founds away to seek 
its bed. Imagine this. Meaning of meditate? Meaning 
of turning acid into sugar and sugar into wine? The 
paragraph that follows these is also stimulating in 
thought and in the beauty of the language. 

While these puragraphs are being read, help the 
children to imagine an orchard on a still October day, 
the sun shining and a delicious haziness in the atmos- 
phere. 

Is there any joy or life in this kind of an exercise? 

In the selection, ‘‘Margaret, the Fisher Girl,’’ from 
Harper’s Third Reader, the following questions may 
be asked: 

Where is Scotland from New Haven? Why are all 
the men fishermen? Why is it that they know so little 
about the rest of the world? Try to see or imagine 
the picture given in the third sentence. Why brown 
cheeked? What three words are there in the last sen- 
tence which describe Margaret? Can you think of any 
reason why she should not have been cheerful, con- 
tented and happy? 

Take the following selection from ‘‘The Brownies”’ 
on page 76 of Lippincott’s Third Reader: 

‘The moon rose like gold, and went up into the 
heavens like silver. Tommy opened his eyes and ran 
to the window. 

‘*‘The moon has risen!’ said he, and he crept softly 
down the ladder, thru the kitchen, and so out to the 
moor. 

“Everything but the wind and Tommy seemed 
asleep. The houses in the village all had their eyes 
shut—that is, their window blinds down; the very 
moors had drawn white sheets over them and lay 
sleeping also. 

‘* ‘Hoot! hoot!’ said a voice behind him. Somebody 
was awake then. ‘It’s the Old Owl,’ said Tommy. 

“There she came, swinging across the moor with a 
stately flight. Tho Tommy ran hard, she was in the 
shed some time before him. 

‘When he got in no bird was to be seen, bat he 
heard a crunching sound from above. Looking up, 
there sat the Old Owl blinking at him with yellow 
eyes. 

en ‘Oh, dear!’ said Tommy, for he did not much like 
it.”’ 

Why does the author say the moon rose like gold, and 
why, later on, is it spoken of aslike-silver? Why did 
Tommy creep softly down the ladder? Meaning of 
moor? Meaning of the expression, ‘‘Everything but 
the wind and-Tommy seemed asleep?*’ Meaning of the 
term eyes in the next sentence? Meaning of the term 
white sheets? Imagine Tommy out there on the moor, 
Imagine the stillness. Was it dark or light? Meaning 
ot the term stately. Meaning of the word crunching 
and the word blinking? Why didn’t Tommy like it? 

In DeGarmo’s ‘‘Essentials of Method’”’ may be found 
a fine model exercise on Longfellow’s poem ‘‘Excelsior,"’ 
which illustrates this kind of reading. Dr. .Hinsdale’s 
book, ‘‘Teaching the Language Arts,’’ contains highly 
useful suggestions relative to intensive reading. 

As a rule not more than one exercise in four should 
be carried on in the intensive way. 

“To have read thru with care and thoughtful appre- 
ciation a single literary masterpiece, and to have felt 
the full measure of a master’s power is a rare and 
lasting stroke of culture.’’—Manual New Haven,Conn., 
Public Schools. 
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‘he Story Hour 
Robbie’s Roses. 
CHARLOTTE A. PERKINS. 


|This story is intended to be told in connection with the study of dis- 
= of seeds, It shows the tree's reason for bearing showy, edible 

Robbie sat by the open window one bright June 
morning, looking out across a vacant lot to his neigh- 
bor’s garden where beautiful roses bloomed in gay 
profusion. He was wishing for a rose bush of his very 
own, right under the window, where he could reach 
out his hand and touch the roses; for Robbie was a 
lame boy and could not run about out doors but sat all 
day in a chair by the window. 

Sometimes children picked roses for him, but they 
always withered in a few days, and he wanted ‘‘real 
live roses’’ that grew where he could reach them. He 
made up his mind to ask his mother for a rose bush 
the next time she came into the room; then he looked 
down and saw his pansy bed and remembered how care- 
fully his mother had planted them under his window 
so that he could always see them. So he bravely de- 
cided not to grieve her by letting her know that he 
was not satistied. He smiled down at the pansies and 
they smiled back at him, and Robbie’s pet robin saw 
the smiles and flew down to the window sill and sang 
such a cheerful song that Robbie forgot all about 
being discontented. 

He fed the robin from his hand with some crumbs 
that he had kept for him, and remembered how, when 
the robin was a little nestling just learning to fly, he 
had coaxed him nearer and nearer with crumbs, until 
at last the bird became tame enough to eat from his 
hand. Now he came every morning and sang a sweet 
song and Robbie gave him his breakfast. 

All thru the summer Robbie watched the rose 
bushes longingly, but never told his mother of his 


wish. One clear, autumn day, Robbie thought he 


saw some bright color among the green leaves. Rob- 
in’s bright eyes saw it too, for he also had been 
watching the rose bushes. He had flown to them 
often and he had seen the green berries, just the 
color of the leaves, hiding from sight because the 
seeds in them were not ripe and ready to grow and 
the rose bush did not want any one to find them and 
pick them. 

Now Robin saw that they were bright red, and he 
fairly screamed with delight for he knew that the rose 
bush had hung out that scarlet advertisement to say, 
‘‘My berries are ripe and sweet and you may come 
and take them.’’ So he flew to them quickly and brot 
back two berries as red as his own bright breast. He 
alighted on the window sill and Robbie watched him 
eat the berries. He broke them with his sharp bill 
and some of the hard little seeds fell on the window 
_ and rolled to the ground where no one noticed 
them. 

But the next spring when Robbie’s Robin came back 
andit was warm enough to sit by the open window 
again, they looked down at the flower bed and what 
do you suppose they saw? A little tiny rose bush 
growing up right under the window! Robbie was so 
glad that he cried and Robin sang as if he would burst 
his throat. 

That was several years ago, and now the bush has 
grown so tall that the roses peep in at the window 
and smile at Robbie before he gets up in the morning. 
The leaves are fragrant too, so that the bush is sweet 
even after the flowers are gune. 

Robbie’s Robin comes back every year and builds 
his nest in the maple tree close by, and his family 
always feasts on the ‘“‘hips,’’ as the berries of the rose 
bush are called. 

Neither Robbie nor Robbie’s Robin ever knew how 
the rose bush came to be there, but the rose bush over 
in the neighbor’s garden knows, and waves its pink 
hands to its daughter under Robbie’s window. 
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Dumber and Arithmetic. 





The Teaching of Stocks and 
Bonds 








fe 


HENRY J. GIDEON. 





Introduction.—In the lesson here presented the pur- 
pose is to give the pupils a general comprehensive view 
of the whole subject of “stocks and bonds,” and by elim- 
inating for the time confusing detail, to build up an or- 
ganized knowledge of the subject, into which, by subse- 
quent lessons and drill, the required detail may be 
woven. It is hoped by such a preliminary lesson, intro- 
ducing the subject, that the pupils may more intelligently 
understand the terms and conditions of problems in the 
work to follow. Some teachers prefer to take up the les- 
son step by step, thoroly developing and drilling each 
topic before taking up the next succeeding one. 

The Scheme,—Let the teacher propose the establish- 
ment of a plantation for the purpose of producing coffee, 
sugar, etc. The class may suggest the locality and other 
provisions necessary for the purpose, viz., the purchase or 
rental of sufficient land, the erection of farmhouses and 
barns, the purchase of machinery, horses, seed, skilled 
labor, ete. Much money is needed to accomplish this, 
which class and teacher do not possess, nor can such a 
large sum be borrowed without good security. Now that 
we have nothing to offer as security, how shall the money 
be obtained? Forma company to control and manage 
the plantation, and hold a preliminary meeting for that 
purpose. 

The Meeting.—The teacher, chairman;two pupils, re- 
spectively secretary and treasurer. The teavher may ex- 
plain that permission to form a company must be obtained 
from the state of Pennsylvania, and that such a legal 
right is called a charter. 

The Charter.—-In applying for the charter, it is neces- 
sary to state 

1. The name of the company. (Class may suggest a 
name.) 

2. The purpose for which the company is formed. 

3. The amount of money needed. (Class may suggest 
capital, say $50,000.) 

4. The par value of one share of the capital stock. 
Teacher may here explain meaning of “capital stock” and 
the division of the stock into 500 equal parts of $100 each, 
each part being called a share of stock. The value of a 
share named in the charter is the par value. 

The Sale of Stock.—The charter having been secured 
from the state of Pennsylvania, the sale of stock begins. 
Pupils of the class and other interested individuals are 
invited to purchase stock, application being made to the 
secretary, and the money for the same turned over to the 
treasurer. Only those who purchase stock are stockhold- 
ers in the company. 

The Certificate of Stock.—Every stockholder receives 
a certificate of stock, a copy of which, following the usual 
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form, may be placed upon the board. 

Election of Officers.—The sale of stock having been 
disposed of, a meeting of the stock holders is held for the 
purpose of electing officers of the company. 


1. President. 
2. Secretary. 
3. Treasurer. 
4. Five Directors. 


How is the vote to be taken? Pupils will readily see 
the justice of allowing each stockholder as many votes as 
he has shares of stock, and that the individuals holding a 
majority of the shares will be the controlling factors in 
the company. 

The Dividend.—Assuming that the plans of the com- 
pany have been fully realized and that the plantation has 
been in operation one year, it is found that the 

Gross earnings equal $5,000. 





Gross earnings equal $5,000 
Expenses (first year) equal 4,000 
Net earnings equal $1,000 


What shall be done with the net earnings? How shall 
it be divided among the stockholders? Based on the par 
value of the stock ($50,090 as is the custom, the gain of 
the company ($1,000) will be at the rate of two per cent. 
Since 500 shares of stock gain $1,000, one share will gain 
$2, which equals two per cent of the par value of one 
share. So that while the rate of the company’s gain is 
two per cent of the par value of the stock, so also does 
each share of stock gain two per cent of its par value. 

Dividend, therefore, is the gain of the company divi- 
‘ded among its stockholders. Each stockholder presents 
his certificate of stock to the secretary of the company, 
and receives a sum of money equal to two per cent of the 
par value of his stock. 

Bonds.—At the expiration of five prosperous years the 
stockholders decide to obtain an additional $10,000 for the 
purchase of more land, the erection of more buildings, 
improved machinery, etc. This may be secured by:— 

1. Assessment, unless the stock is nonassessable. 

2. The issue of more stock. 

3. The issue of bonds. 

Should the company decide to obtain $10,000 by a bond 
issue, it may be explained that the company borrows $10,- 
000 from any one willing to loan it, and the property of 
the company is given as security. It should be noted that 
the income from bonds differs from the dividend on the 
shares in that the former is a fixed percentage of the par 
value, while the latter varies with the profits of the com- 
pany. 

(It may be remarked that a single lesson is not pre- 
sented here, but rather the outline of a series of lessons. 

Market value, premium, discount, and other equally 
important terms may be opportunely introduced.) - Phil- 
adelphia Teacher. 





Leading Pupils to Comprehend 
Problems 


Whenever the conditions of a problem are not-clearly 
understood, lead the pupils to grasp them by the use of 
questions and illustrations, and not by any set form of 
reasoning. Let the questions be such as to make the 
pupils think. In such problems as: At the rate of 20 
pounds for a dollar, what will eight pounds of sugar cost? 
25 pounds? 100 pounds? some preliminary questions 
like the following may be helpful: ‘10 pounds cost what 
part.as much as 20 pounds? 4 pounds cost what part as 
nuch as 20 pounds? Do you see any way now of getting 
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the cost of 8 pounds?” If the pupil is still uncertain, ask 
him what 4 pounds cost, and then what 8 pounds cost. 
In finding the cost of 25 pounds, the pupil may be led to 
find the cost of 1 pound first, and then of 25 pounds. 
There is some advantage in having pupils form a habit of 
working thru the unit in finding the cost of a given num- 
ber. But in such problems as: A man bought a dozen 
peaches at the rate of 2 for 3 cents, what did they cost? it 
is better to work by multiples. To perform tbis problem 
the pupils should be led to see that 12 peaches will cost 6 
times as much as 2 peaches. 

In some problems it may be well, if the pupils find 
difficulty, to lead up to the required result by carefully 
graded steps; for example, in: if eggs are worth 20 cents 
a dozen, and butter 30 cents a pound, how many eggs are 
worth four pounds of butter? to ask how many eggs 
would pay for 40 cents’ worth of butter, 80 cents’ worth, 
etc. In such as this: If it takes me } of an hour to 
make one button-hole, how many can I make in 3 
hours? Andin: What is the cost of 1 gallon, 2 quarts, 
of molasses at 60 cents a gallon? ‘How many times can 
the measure be filled from a quart ean? from a gallon 
can? from a two-gallon can?” In such problems as 
these: How many miles does a swallow fly in an hour, 
if he flies 440 rods per minute? If 5 bushels of wheat is 
equal toa barrel of flour, how many barrels of flour are 
made in Minnesota out of 1,000,000 bushels of wheat? it 
will be found useful to give the same conditions with 
small numbers. Formal oral “explanations” of problems 
would not be required at this time. Statements of pro- 
cesses, however, may be made, but care should be taken 
that the words exactly represent the thought of the 
speakér with little reference to the form of language. 

Continued attention should be paid to the written 
analysis in the solution of problems. The following an- 
alysis of the three problems here given may suggest 
good forms for the pupils: 

I have 4 bins containing 75 bushels, 48 bushels, 90 
bushels and 35 bushels of corn. If there are 60 pounds 
of corn to a bushel, how many pounds of corn will they 
all hold? 

Given the number of bushels in 4 bins. 

To find the number of pounds in 4 bins. 





75 bu 60 Ib. in 1 bu. 
48 * 248 
90 “ — 
85 “ 480 
- 240 
248 “ in in bins 120 





14880 Ib. in 248 bu. 


What is the hight of an iceberg which is 612 inches 
above the water, and 8 times as many inches below the 
water? 

Given the hight of an iceberg above water. 

To find the whole hight of the iceberg. 

612 in = hight of iceberg above water. 
8 
4896 in. = hight of iceberg under water. 
612 in. 





5508 in. = entire hight of iceberg. 
How much does it cost a year to heat a school-house, 
if there are 87 tons of coal burned, worth $7.25 a ton? 
Given the cost of one ton of coal. 
To find the cost of 87 tons. 
a= cost of one ton. 
‘ 


5075 
5800 





$630.75 cost of 87 tons. 
—Prince’s Arithmetic by Grades—Teachers’ Manual. 
Ginn & Co. 
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Poetry in Season. 


Indian Summer 


From gold to gray 
Our mild sweet day 


‘Of Indian summer fades too soon; 


But tenderly 
Above the sea 
Hangs, white and calm, the hunter’s moon. 


In its pale fire 
The village spire, 
Shows like the zodiac’s spectral lance, 
The painted walls 
Whereon it falls, 
Transfigured stand in marble trance. 
—John G. Whittier. 


The Miller of the Dee 
There dwelt a miller hale and bold 
Beside the river Dee; 
He worked and sang from morn to night, 
No lark more blithe than he; 
And this the burden of his song 
Forever used to be: 
“T envy nobody; no, not I, 
And nobody envies me!”’ 


*“‘Thou’rt wrong, my friend,’’ said old King Hal, 
‘“‘As wrong as wrong can be; 
For could my heart be light as thine, 
¥’d gladly change with thee. ° 
And tell me now, what makes thee sing, 
With voice so loud and free, 
While I am sad, tho I’m the king, 
Beside the river Dee.”’ 


The miller smiled, and doffed his cap. 
‘T can earn my bread,’’ quoth he; 

“T love my wife, I love my friend, 
I love my children three; 

I owe no penny I cannot pay, 
I thank the river Dee 

That turns the mill that grinds the corn, 
To feed my babes and me.”’ 


“Good friend,’’ said Hal, and sighed the while, 
‘‘Farewell! and happy be; 
But say no more, if thou’dst be true, 
That no one envies thee. 
Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, 
Thy mill my kingdom’s fee; 
Such men as thou are England’s boast, 
O miller of the Dee!’’ 
—Charles Mackay. 


The Last Robin. 
Yet a little longer, 
Robin redbreast stay ; 
All thy gay companions 
Long since flew away ; 
While the groves were vocal 
With their merry chime, 
Quickly on the dial 
Moved the hands of time. 


O’er the hazy landscape 
Stand the stacks of grain; 
Autumn’s golden sentinels 
Marshaled on the plain; 
And the shouts of reapers, 
Gathering their sheaves, 
Mingle with the rustling 
Of the falling leaves. 


Memories tinged with sadness 
Weigh upon the heart, 

As with cherished objects 
Tenderly we part; 

For the cricket, singing 

At the open door, 

Tells us we may never 

Look upon them more. 


Then a little longer 
Lingering by the way, 
Herald of the springtime, 
Robin redbreast, stay ; 
While the shadows lengthen, 
And the earth, grown sear, 
Wraps her frosty mantle 
Round the closing year. 
—Henry Stevenson Washburn. 


Rest. 


Rest is not quitting 
The busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere: 


’Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife ; 
Fleeting to ocean, 
After its life: 


’*Tis loving and serving 
The highest or best; 

Tis onward, unswerving, 
And this is true rest. 


—Goethe. 


Autumn Styles. 


The autumn styles are out, I see, 
But as to colors few agree. 
Dame Oak says yellow should be worn, 
And so to old gold she is sworn; 
Miss Gentian, and her sister, too, 
Appear in public dressed in blue; 
Gay Mrs. Maple claims that red, 
Of all the colors, is ahead; 
While dear Miss Clematis is dressed 
In misty white, as suits her best; 
The Misses Pine and Fir are seen 
In costumes of unchanging green. 
But Madam Chestnut says that brown 
Is best of colors for a gown; 
And so we may conclude the while 
That every color is in style. 
—Emma C. Dowd, in Youth’s Companion. 
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Nature Study, 








Tree Study 


ELLA M. POWERS. 


Our Native Maples. 


No trees during these early autumn days are more 
gorgeously attired than our native maples. Their 
brilliant colors of crimson, scarlet, orange and yellow, 
are wonderfully attractive to the children, who gladly 
collect specimens and study their characteristics. 
Leaves should be collected, pressed and mounted; also 
bark and twigs, the fruit and specimens of the wood 
should be available to make the lessons of greater in- 
terest. 

The Red Maple. 

One of the maples which early dons its gay autumn 

gown, and is the brightest of them all, is the Red Ma- 


ple. We see its rich foliage from the damp northern 
forests southward to the lowlands of Florida and west- 
ward to the highlands of the Dakotas. We easily rec- 
ognize it by its reddish branches, the twigs of young 
trees being a bright dark red. The head of the tree 
is usually rounded and somewhat low. 

The leaves are thick and make a dense shade, al- 
tho variable in size. A close examination of the 
leaf shows there are three distinct divisions, some- 
times five, altho the lower lobes near the stem are 
very small. The hollows between the lobes are 
pointed and extend about one-third of the distance to 
the base of the leaf. The margin of the leaf consists of 
tiny saw-teeth. 

In August and early September the leaves area 
bright deep red, and by the first of November the 
leaves have fallen. Often during the summer days 
we see a branch of brilliant scarlet among the green 
branches,—evidently the flow of sap in that branch is 
arrested, an insect may have stung the stem, a worm 
may be gnawing at the pith, or some unseen living 


creature may be the cause of this brightness among 
the surrounding green. 

The bark of the Red Maple is smooth and of a warm 
gray color when young, butin old trees it becomes 
furrowed, rough, easily cracks in scales and turns a 
brown color. Light gray lichens are often seen cling- 
ing to the bark of a red maple whose home is ina 
swamp. 

The fruit of the Red Maple isripe in September and 
is the smallest and most delicate of all maples. It is 
red, and found hanging in pairs from stems two or 
three inches long. The wings of the ‘‘keys”’ slightly 
diverge and are about one inch long. 

The wood is hard and of a light color, having a red- 
dish tint. Its grain is fine and compact and when the 
fibers are in wavy lines or ‘‘curled’’ itis highly prized, 
for, as the wood takes a fine polish, it is greatly val- 
ued in cabinet work. 


White Maple. 


The White Maple, or Silver Maple, is a favorite 
shade tree, as it is most ornamental. This large, 
stately tree, one of the most graceful of the maples, 
is found from the Atlantic to the Indian Territory. 


Its long, slender branches spring from the trunk in 
an upward, rather than outward, direction at first. 
They spread at the top, then slightly droop. 

In old trees the bark of the trunk and large limbs is 
rough and furrowed. Thecolor is a dark granite gray 
inclining to brown. The smaller branches are smooth 
and white, the young shoots are of a light green. 

The leaves are among the most beautiful of our 
shade trees, the upper surface being a bright green 
while the under surface is light, almost a silvery 
white. In these autumn days the leaves show varied 
colors of orange, scarlet, and a purplish crimson. The 
leaves, on long, slender stems, have five divisions, 
separated by sharp notches and tapering to a point. 
The edge is prettily and finely toothed. 

In early summer the fruit ripens and now, in Sep- 
tember, we find many a wayside dotted with the new 
seedling trees. The fruit is supplied with long, stiff 
wings, arranged in pairs and set at right angles. 

The wood is soft, white, and light. It is not dura- 
ble and so not highly prized. 
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Rock Maple. 


There is no grander maple than the Rock Maple, or 
Sugar Maple tree. This grows in some localities over 
one hundred feet high, is erect and exceptionally sym- 
metrical. In the region of the Great Lukes it attains 
its finest development. 

Its lower branches, firm and stiff, lack the grace of 
the White Maple’s mure slender branches. The bark 
of the young tree is an ash gray, light colored and 
smooth, but when old it becomes dark, scaly, rough 
and deeply furrowed, and then assumes a gray brown. 
Greenish lichens are often seen in patches upon the 
trunks of old trees in the forests. 

The leaf of the Rock Maple is eusily distinguished 
from the others as it has no tiny saw teeth on the mar- 
gin. This long-stemmed leaf has five divisions, not 
deeply cut, and the notches between the lobes are 
curved. During these fall days the foliage on many of 
the Rock Maples is a clear straw yellow, on others it is 
a light red with orange tints. This gorgeous coloring 
depends upon different conditions of temperature and 
moisture. In England there is no brilliant foliage to 
compare with that in the United States and Canada. 

The fruit is of a pale yellowish green. The seed, 
ripening in September, is too late to grow little seed- 
ling trees the same season. The wings of the seed are 
about one inch long and are slightly curved toward 
each other. 

The wood, of a yellowish tint, is much used in cabi- 
net work. It is hard, compact, tough, fine grained 
and, as it takes a high polish, a satin-like lustre, it is 
greatly valued for interior finish for buildings and for 
furniture. When the fibers are knotted or twisted 
we get the beautiful ‘‘bird’s-eye maple.’’ The wood 
is also valuable for fuel. 

No tree is more attractive to children than this 
sugar maple, for its sap, drawn upward and compelled 
to fill the long row of bucketsin our groves, soon 
yields the longed-for maple sugar. How many chil- 
dren have stood before these tapped trees counting 
the seconds by the drops that fall! Four gallons of 
Sap will yield about one pound of sugar. One tree 
often yields thirty gallons of sap. Many of these 
trees are tapped annually for forty years. 

To be able to distinguish these three varieties, re- 
gardless of the Striped Maple with its downy leaves so 


finely pointed and its striped bark, and the Mountain 
Maple with its coarsely toothed leaves and small fruit 
widely separated, is to awaken new interest. After 
studying these ask such questions as: 

What seeds ripen in early sammer? 

What species are valued as timber? 

How is the White Maple distinguished from the Red 
Maple? 

Which maple has the most shapely and deeply cut 
leaves? 

Which maple leaf is without saw-teeth margins? 

Which maple bears the largest leaves? 

Which maple bears the smallest fruit? 

Which has the brightest leaves? 





Suggestions for Bird Study 


ADOLPH F. MYER. 


The following plan for the study of birds in a “twenty- 
four-recitations-a-day” village school has been used by the 
writer for three years with gratifyi ing results. The work 
centered around a chart on the residence and migration 
of birds. The following illustrates the nature of this 

chart: 





Date, 1900. 





Weather 
Temperature 
Wind 


| 

| 

| cloudy | clear 

| 64° 65° 
B. W. 

re Song 

| birds Season 
seen well 

"| begun 

| 

| 


s. 
S.-es. A. cs. 
Ciek 

s. 
C. cs. 





Meadow Lark 








Abbreviations: 
L=light 
B=brisk 
H=high 
C=common 
F C=Fairly common 
At first the number of birds on the list was necessa- 
rily small, but at the close of the third year it had in- 
creased to sixty-eight. Some of the children could iden- 
tify upwards of fifty species. 
The temperature was taken and recorded by the boys 


A=abundant 
S=several 
s=in song 
cs=calls 
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during the noon hour. The other data were filled in im- 
mediately after intermission. I took this period because 
during the spring and fall the children worked themselves 
into a state of excitement and fatigue on the playground, 
during the noon hour, that made them entirely unfit for 
hard work. Bird study was a pleasure to them and they 
gladly gave their attention to the char! and quieted 
down. During the migrations, when new birds arrived 
daily, we recorded the data every noon, but after the 
brooding season for the common summer residents began 
we left their columns blank and recorded only the new 
comers. During the winter we entered once a week 
what data our combined efforts could collect. The re- 
maining four periods were spent in talks on the notes 
and descriptions of birds; how other animals spend the 
winter, and the like. Those children who had something 
“extra good” to tell were allowed to rise, face the class 
and say it. They took great pridein this, and kept a 
keen eye on everything around them for interesting points. 

Whenever I noticed a bird, other than a very common 
one, alight in an exposed position in the school yard, I 
let the whole school go stealthily to the windows and 
look, while I questioned them on the characteristic marks 
of the bird. Not once did disorder result, for they well 
knew this was a privilege not to be jeopardized by mis- 
conduct. 

During the spring we put up bird houses, nesting ma- 
terial in a rack,and a bathing pan, and had the good for- 
tune to see a bluebird start to build in one of the boxes 
and a phoebe rear a family of five right above the entry 
door. 

Nowhere have I met with more satisfactory results than 
in this first attempt at bird-study and I am enthusiastic 
in requesting those teachers who have not already done 
so,to give bird study a trial, beginning this month.— 
American Journal of Education. 





Weather Record and Almanac 


We give herewith a convenient form of record to 
encourage daily observations of the weather. Furnish 
each child with w nice sheet of good white paper. 
Children enjoy doing and take more interest in indi- 
vidual records. During the day the sheets may be 
kept between the leaves of a large book. The older 
children can rule their own records. 

Hang an inexpensive thermometer, worth perhaps 
20 cents, on the north side of the school house. Put 
it down low where the liftle folks can see it. They 
will take care not to break it. Have one of the boys 
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set up a weather vane, one of those rattling windmills 
or whirligigs with a broad tail that bobs this way and 
that when the wind veers. 

Record clouds on a scale of 8. Zero would denote a 
clear sky, and eight a very dark heavy mass of clouds 
tilling the entire heavens. Mark the wind as to di- 
rection and intensity, taking zero for a dead calm and 
eight for a very strong wind. The column for re- 
marks should be a wide one. The words needed to fill 
it afford the teacher an opportunity to teach the spell- 
ing of many new words in a way that does a child’s 
heart good, instead of creating weariness and vexa- 
tion of spirit. Neighborhood happenings or farm 
operations may find ua place in the column of remarks. 

It happens that Monday was the first day of last 
October. As filled in above the weather record indi- 
cates that Monday morning was cold and windy and 
dark and that the wind fell off and the sky cleared 
toward night, with still colder weather, preparing for 
a frost. 

Not a few facts and theories may be taught in little 
talks from time to time, one advantage of a well 
taught district school being that the little folks hear 
all and understand much of what is told to their elders. 

1. Heat swells the mercury and causes it to rise in 
the thermometer tube. 

2. Airis as really something as water. 

3. Heat swells air in the same way that it does 
mercury. 

4. Hot air swells up into the sky and pours over 
on the colder air. 

5. The cold, heavy air pushes the light hot air out 
of place, and this hot air driven out is a hot wind, and 
cold air driving in is a cold wind. 

6. Clouds are fine particles of water seen floating 
in the air by sunshine. They rise from the moist 
earth, from the lakes, rivers and ocean, and after a 
shower the rain soaks into the ground and runs off to 
the lakes and ocean to rise again and repeat the cir- 
cuit. The teacher must be familiar with the subject, 
and tactfully give her pupils the benefit of what she 
knows.—Exchange. 


Autumn Fires. 


In the other gardens, 

And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 

See the smoky trail! 
Pleasant summer over, 

And all the summer flowers, 

The red fire blazes, 

The gray smoke towers. 
Sing a song of seasons, 

Something bright in all: 
Flowers in the summer, 

Fires in the fall. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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TEMPERATURE. WIND CLOUDS. 
DATE. ae | OBSERVATIONS. 
| | 
9A.M. NOON }4P.M./) 9A.M.| NOON | 4P.M.|/ 9A.M.) NOON | P.M. | 
| 1 Sees 
| . 
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Hints to Teachers. 


An Exercise in Marking Mistakes 
in Written English Work 


The purpose of such exercises is to enable the pupil 
to find and correct his own mistakes, and to form the 
habit of doing this. One does not gain strength thru 
another’s exercise. In some way the pupil must be 
interested in being able to convey his thoughts to oth- 
ers in correct written language. He must realize how 
unfortunate it will be to have his letters and other 
writing full of blunders, and how much neatness and 
correctness count for in business and social communi- 
cations, especially with strangers. 

It is well to read to the class one or two of the best 
papers in a set, and go thru one or two average 
papers with the class, allowing the pupils to find and 
correct typical errors. After this exercise each pupil 
should discover and correct the errors in his own 
paper. It may be wise sometimes to vary this work 
by marking one or two of the common errors at the 
beginning of a paper and giving it back to the pupil 
for him to find and correct the others. 

Always keep in mind the object to be accomplished, 
and use methods adapted to the end.—Educational 
Digest. 











Collections 
WILLIAM B. MARSHALL. 


Nearly everybody has undertaken atsome period of 
life to make a collection. The boy or girl who has 
never tried to bring together as many, or as many 
kinds as possible, of pin-packs, buttons, picture-cards, 
tin-tags, or some other of the various objects which, 
to the childish mind, are of great importance, has 
missed one of the pleasures rightfully belonging to 
modern childhood. In many cases the desire for col- 
lecting passes away with the dawn of youth or maid- 
enhood, never to be renewed except it be to joinin 
the mad race for collecting the coin of the land. In 
many other cases the passion for collecting springs 
up again from time to time, under the impulse of ca- 
price, or fashion, or duty, or some other motive. Then 
the high school boysand girls gather some plants, 
which they press and call an herbarium. The bugs, 
if they be not well supplied with nippers and blessed 
with homely countenance, must expect torture, loss 
of liberty and life at maidenly hands. The birds 
must needs consider the question of the survival of 
the fittest and hide their nests and eggs from the pry- 
ing eyes and meddlesome fingers of the young hopefuls 
of the neighborhood. We have heard of young ladies 
prizing cravats wrested from the conquered, just as 
the Indian sets store by the scalp of the slain. 

In later life we collect books, paintings, orchids, 
rare minerals or shells, or other objects which serve 
ur needs, strike our fancy, or flatter our pride. Gov- 
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ernments, states, cities, and associations of men, bear- 
ing out the adage that as the individual is so is the 
community, have established in all parts of the civil- 
ized world, museums or collections of art, natural 
history, ethnology, economics, etc. 

Nearly all kinds of collecting, except that which 
brings together objects which appeal to a depraved 
imagination, are not only harmless, but really profit- 
able to those engaged, even though the objects col- 
lected may appear puerile. The collector has, at least, 
innocent pleasure in his work. The obtaining and 
arranging of a collection trains the eye to take hold 
of minute details; exercises the judgment in giving 
objects their correct positions in relation to each 
other; encourages a seeking after facts, and stimulates 
ambition to excel, as each wishes his collection to be 
the best of its kind. If collectors can be induced to 
collect objects which are of importance to the world, 
or which will be of assistance to themselves in their 
life work, so much the better, and in that case they 
should be encouraged in every possible way. Teachers, 
especially, should be encouraged to make collections 
suitable for use in their classrooms. The courses in ped- 
agogy at the training schools should include instruction 
and practical work in preparing, interpreting, and using 
object lessons in natural history, economics, history, ge 
ography, and other subjects. 

Nearly every teacher feels the need of objects to illus- 
trate the teaching of various subjects, but, unfortunately, 
only a few of them know how to go about making a col- 
lection. Most of them think it is a technical matter, and 
beyond their powers. This is a mistaken idea. It is 
really an easy matter to obtain the essential specimens, 
pictures, charts, maps, ete., for an object lesson on almost 
any subject that is to be taught. The word essential is 
used advisedly, because most “teaching deals with mere 
elements, and hence exhaustive series of materials are 
not at all necessary. Many teachers neglect to obtain 
the essential objects because they regard it hopeless to 
obtain complete collections. If a_ start be made, the 
work will become easier as each additional specimen is 
obtained, the needs along certain lines will make them- 
selves felt, and many ways of obtaining materials suitable 
to the collection will manifest themselves. Those who 
live in or near the large cities should make frequent visits 
to the various museums and should seek the advice of 
museum attaches as tothe best methods of obtaining, 
arranging, and caring for specimens. Those living ata 
distance might easily obtain similar advice at the slight 
expense of postage. —Journal of Education. 





Things to Do at the Opening of 
the Year 


Things to do during the first few weeks of the term: 
Get sets of weights and measures us aids in teaching 
compound numbers; appoint a committee of bos to 
collect specimens of all the woods in the district; ap- 
point a committee of girls to decorate the school-room ; 
another committee to make large scrap-books of brown 
paper in which to paste pictures from illustrated 
papers, interesting anecdotes, descriptions and facts, 
for use in language, geography and history classes; 
form of your advanced pupils two literary societies, 
to compete on Friday afternoons, once in two weeks 
or once a month, in debates, declamations, essays, and 
recitations; arrange for a series of spelling contests; 
require each pupil to write, in a book provided for the 
purpose, a specimen of his writing, and during the’ 
term, on the first Monday of each month, let each 
write another specimen, to indicate the improvement, 
if any, made: select several of your brightest pupils to 
write a history of the school district.—Western School 
Journal. 
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Great Industries, XXI 


NELLIE MOORE. 


Important Little Things of Iron and Steel. 


Valuable lessons can be learned from the study of arti- 
cles so small that their importance is generally overlooked. 
Perhaps the most valuable of all such lessons will be the 
impression upon the pupil of the great thought, care, time 
and skilled labor required to produce these apparently 
simple articles that never again seem insignificant to those 
who have caught a glimpse of their importance or of their 
interesting history. 

From the list of articles made of iron and steel which 
the children have prepared, not what an overworked 
teacher has made out for them under the delusion that 
telling is teaching, a selection can be made of those most 
suitable for their study, always bearing in mina that the 
most learned outsider totally unacquainted with your pu- 
pils and their environment has not the opportunity of 
knowing what they need as well as their teacher should. 
Hence this article is only intended to suggest such study 
by briefly indicating the large amount of investigation 
that can be made profitably on small articles, with the 
observation that various others merit fuller investigation 
than the two here given. 


Nails. 


Much history clusters about these small objects. In 
the beginning of the nineteenth century when nails were 
manufactured by hand, usually by women and children, 
the degradation of the nailmakers presented one of the 
saddest phases of English industrial life. They worked 


all day, by no means eight hours, in filthy sheds close by 
their houses, the nail master or overseer supplying them j}S 


with nail rods for that purpose. + 

Much light is thrown upon conditions of colonial life in 
America by the mere study of the colonist’s dire need of 
nails and their laborious efforts to produce them. They 
had to make them for themselves at home. Small nails 
were cut from old Spanish hoops and headed in a vise by 
hand. 
“Steam, Steel, and Electricity”: 

In the farm houses or in the little contracted shops of 
the New England villages the descendants of the Pilgrims 
toiled providently thru the long winter at beating into 
shape the little nails which play so useful a part in mod- 
ern industry. Asmall anvil served to beat the wire or 
strip of iron into shape and point it. A vise, worked by 
the foot, clutched it between jaws furnished with a guage 
t» regulate the length, leaving a certain portion projecting, 
which, when beaten flat by a hammer, formed the head. 
This was industry but not manufacture, for in 1890 the 
manufacturers of this country produced over 800,000,000 
pounds of iron, steel, and wire nails, or over twelve pounds 
for each inhabitant of the United States. 

The secret of how to roll out a sheet and split it into 
nail rods was stolen from the one shop that knew at Mil- 


As Steele explains it in his admirable little work, f 
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ton, Mass., and given to another at Middleboro. The 
thief stole the secret while the hands of the Milton will 
were gone to dinner, and broke up a small monopoly by 
so doing. Ina history of Rhode Island it is claimed 
that the first cold-cut nails in the world were made by 
Jeremiah Wilkinson in 1777. The process was to cut 
them from an old chest-lock with a pair of sheers. 


Perhaps from such dire needs sprung the quaint series 
formerly taught to children to impress upon them the 
great importance of.small things: 


For the lack of a nail a shoe was lost; for the lack of a 
shoe a horse was lost; for the lack of his horse a rider was 
lost; for the lack of this rider a battle was lost; for the 
loss of the battle a kingdom was lost—and all for the lack 
of a horseshoe nail. 


The principal nail factories of the United States are lo- 
cated in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and the 
Schuylkill region of Pennsylvania. They turn out about 
300 sorts each of ten different sizes, from brads so smal] 
they are easily mistaken for thicx pins, to heavy rivets 
and bolts. 

A great, hurrying, banging machine fed with strips of 
steel of the right breadth and thickness cuts or “bites” 
these strips into the required length, clutches them as 
they fall, holds them until it has “banged” a head on the 
upper end, and turns out from 100 to 1,000 finished nails 
in a minute. 

If you could have told this to one of those hardworking 
colonists who hoarded their few hand-made nails among 
their valued possessions, what an interesting Arabian 
Night’s tale they would have thought you were telling. 

But all nails are not machine-made. There are hand- 
forged horseshoe nails, cast nails made by running nol- 
ten metal into moulds, and wrought-iron nails. 

Dip into the study of the last and you open up that 
very interesting subject of the puddling process requiring 
such exhausting work that a man can only perform it for 
a few years. An excellent description of this process is 
giv en in King’s “Geographical Reader, Book IV,” from 

which the accompanying cut is taken. The 
bridge B bends the flame down upon the 
iron ore between E and E. The waste 
gases escape up the tall chimney D. 

The puddler watches the melted iron 








closely and at the right moment he carefully but rapidly 
stirs it with a long rod inserted thru the side door. He 
skilfully gathers up a ball or “bloom” of white-hot metal 
about a foot in diameter, which is kneaded and pounded 
by a steam hammer and afterwards rolled and cut into 
bars. 

The huge steam hammer, weighing many tons, is an- 
other interesting subject for study. It can be jammed 
down with a shock that jars the earth as it flattens out a 
ton or more of glowing metal;or it can be let down so 











carefully that it will crack an egg without breaking it. 

It matters little where one starts in the various iron and 
steel industries, one subject leads to another till the stu- 
dent, little or big, is profoundly impressed with the mag- 
nitude of even the side issues of seemingly trifling 
matters. 


Needles. 

Their very ancient history is even more interesting 
than that of nails; but limited space permits only a 
brief outline of their process of manufacture. 

The steel wire is cut by powerful shears into two- 
needle lengths called blanks (first stage) slightly 
curved because the wire was coiled. 

To straighten the blanks they are packed in bundles, 
a thousand or more ina bundle, in two strong iron 
rings. The bundle of blanks is heated red-hot, placed 
onaniron plate having two parallel grooves for the 
rings, worked back and forth till the blanks are 
straight and ready for the pointer. 

Wearing a mask over his mouth and nostrils to keep 
from breathing in the fine particles of steel as much 
as possible, the pointer sharpens both ends of the 
blanks on a rapidly revolving grindstone, while the 
poisonous dust flies inevery direction. 

A machine marks the places for the eyes, which are 
then punched and the needles are ‘‘spitted’’ or strung 
on two wires while yet they are double needles with 




















STRAICHTENER 





Making Needles. 
heads together. The projections made by stamping 
the eves are filed off and the needles are divided be- 


tween the eyes. Before they are removed from the . 


wires on which they are strung their heads are filed 
into shape. The eyes must be polished so they won’t 
cut the thread. In the best grades this is all done by 
hand. 

Besides all the machinery used in its manufacture 
your little needle, insignificant as it seems, must pass 
thru the hands of about seventy work:nen before it is 
ready to be sent out to doits share of the great world’s 
work. 

After this subject has been discussed to the teacher’s 
Satisfaction a profitable exercise can be had by out- 
lining the picture and describing the processes of man- 
ufacture. 
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Sources of Information. 

Three very helpful recent works with numerous il- 
lustrations are: Rocheleau’s ‘‘Great American In- 
dustries, Vol. III,’’ which describes needles, tho their 
manufacture is mainly an English industry. Boards, 
36 cents. A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

Chase and Clow’s “Stories of Industry, Vol. I.” 
Boards, 40 cents. Educational Publishing Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago. , 

King’s ‘‘Geographical Reader, Fourth Book,”’ ele- 
gantly illustrated, and so superior for school pur- 
poses that one of the leading schools of the country 
purchased 1,850 copies in a single order. 50 cents. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Steele’s ‘“‘Steam, Steel, and Electricity,’’ a brief ex- 
tract from which, elsewhere in this article, gives some 
idea of the serviceableness of its contents. $1. The 
Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Method in Teaching U.S. History 


SARA M. RIGGS, IN MIDLAND SCHOOLS. 

In presenting the events of war, the Revolutionary 
war or others, attention should be given to the causes 
and effects of campaigns, rather than the details. 
Note the part played by the people of various sections, 
the work of men prominent as generals or as _states- 
men, seek to find the effects of war upon the social, 
industrial, and political life of the nation. During 
the Revolutionary war great changes were taking 
place in all these phases of national activity. This 
war was to make of us a nation where all that our 
colonial life had produced for us was to be tested, and 
where, too, a people, now independent, were to reach 
u marvelous development. 

In teaching the period beginning with 1789, it seems 
to me batter not to present it as cut up in sections by 
the inauguration of presidents, but rather as divided 
by the national issues into periods as follows: 

1. The period of Federal supremacy, 1789-1801. 

2. The period of Republican supremacy, 1801-1825. 

3. The period of struggle between nationalism and 
sectionalism, 1825-1860. 


4. The civil war, 1860-1865. 


5. The period of reconstruction and national de- 
velopment. 

Be careful to show the relation between these peri- 
ods; do not think of them as slices to be taken each by 
itself, but study the progress of the people of the Uni- 
ted States thru each in their social, intellectual, eco- 
nomic, and political development. Tho you must 
present history in cross-sections, keep the thread of 
each topic unbroken. Require pupils to place in note- 
books such topics as the following, under which, as 
they proceed with the study, all related points may 
be noted: 

Finances, Tariff, Acquisition of Territory, Slavery, 
Statesmen, noting their political principles and infiu- 
ence; political parties, stating their attitude on differ- 
ent questions at issue. 

At the beginning of the study of the national period, 
two maps of the United States should be secured—one 
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upon which should be shown the growth of territory 
and the results of all boundary settlements, another 
to trace the status of slavery as affected by the addi- 
tion of new states or by congressional action referring 
to territory. 

The following suggestions in outlines are given to 
illustrate how certain topics might be presented: 


Independence, 1776. 


1. How early may the sentiment of independence 
be seen? 
2. Trace the steps that brought the colonists to de- 
clare independence. 
3. Read the Declaration carefully, and learn the 
first and the last fifteen or twenty lines. 
a Whom did colonists blame, and why? 
b How many of the charges can you give proof 
for? 
4. What difference did the declaration make? 
5. Did they think of one nation or thirteen? 


Burgoyne’s Campaign, 1777. 
Object. 
Plan. Note weak points. 
Summarize all reasons for his defeat. 


- Was he a good general? 
b Did the nature of the country make any dif- 
ference? 


Compare Schuyler and Gates. 
Saratoga convention. 

a Did we act fairly? 

6. Write a summary of all results. 
sive battle? 

Constituttonal Convention, 1787. 

1. Review the events from 1781 to 1787, and trace 
causes for the convention. 

2. Meninit. Did they have authority to do what 
they did? 

3. Constitution. 

a Study from the ‘American History Sur- 
vey,’’ or other source documents, and note 
the plans proposed, the three great com- 
proprises, whether members of the con- 
vention were believers in democracy or 
not,and how the constitution was ratified. 

b Was the constitution the result of colonial 

experience? Proof. r 

c Who was the ‘‘father of the constitution?”’ 
the ‘‘defender?’’ 

d Was the constitution a compact? Trace 
this idea as you study future events. 

e Is the Union older than the states? 


Was ita deci- 





Memory Gems 


Bear this equipment:—Courage in your soul, 
Strength in your arm and honor in your heart; 
Then labor ceaselessly to learn the part 

You wish to play. Success you’!l soon control. 

—Susie M. Best, in the October ‘‘Success.”’ 


Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it; 

But we hae meat and we can eat, 
Sae the Lord be thankit. 


—Robert Burns. 
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Parochial School Hymns 


Bs 
Come, O Creator, Spirit Blest, 


And in our souls take up, Thy rest: 
Come, with Thy grace und heavenly aid, 
And fill the hearts which Thou hast made. 


All glory while the ages run 

Be to the Father; to the Son, 
Who rose from death, like praise to ‘Thee, 
O Holy Ghost, eternally. Amen. 


ck 
To Jesus’ Heart, All Burning, 


With fervent love for men. 
My heart with fondest yearning 
Shall raise the joyful strain. 


Chorus :—While ages course along, 
Blest be with loudest song 
The Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
By every heart and tongue, 
The Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
By every heart and tongue. 


As Thou art meek and lowly, 
And ever pure of heart, 

So may my heart be wholly 
Of Thine the counter-part. 


Chorus:—While ages course along, etc. 


3. 


Hail, Holy Queen! Loved Mother, to Thee 


We weak, erring mortals in safety can flee; 
O’er sin and temptation, salvation is won 
Thou interceding with Jesus, thy Son. 


Chorus:—Virgin most pure, without spot; without 
stain ; 
Thine were all sorrows, anguish and pain. 


Sweet bells are pealing thro’ eve’s rosy 
air, 

Sancta Regina, oh, list to our prayer; 

Falling night’s shadows o’er valley and sea, 

Bright star of evening, our tho’ts turn to 


thee. 


Chorus:—Shield us, loved Mother, in peril’s dread 
hour, 

Pray for thy children, and sweet blessing 
pour. 
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Construction Work. 


*e > Ko ° 0 Ko Ko skiKo wo ° © 0 3kKK oko comowes 
Jack-Knife and Scissors 


The jack-knife and the scissors are now considered 
necessary appliances in a well-equipped primary 
school. The time was when a boy would be punished 
for getting out his jack-knife in school. Nowa few 
teachers, who know more about developing and train- 
ing children than teachers once did, give boys an oppor- 
tunity to use the jack-knife greatly to their delight, and 
the girls are given the scissors to use in school em- 
ployment. Much may be done in construction work 
in primary schools with jack-knife and scissors. The 
Chicago teachers just now are discussing and study- 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 4. 
Fig. 6. 


ing construction wurk more, perhaps, than any other 
feature of school work. 

The illustrations given are of work done with the 
jack-knife by ten-year-old boys. The same work may 
be just as well done by girls, cutting the designs from 
heavy manila paper with scissors. The illustrations 
are of work done in a Springfield, Mass., school, and 
were reproduced some time ago in the New York 
School Journal. The reproductions here are half- 
size photographs of drawings made by tracing around 
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the forms cut by the pupils. This work with knife 
and scissors might be done by pupils outside of school 
hours with the encouragement and instruction which 
the teacher would give in school. Designs, as sug- 
gested by these illustrations, may be copied from na- 
ture and other objects at hand. Others may be copied 
from regular drawing designs. Forms of leaves, 
fruits, and even of animals, may be made with knife 
or scissors. Pupils willalso take delightin making 
original designs. After some practice in this work 
with the object before him while he works, the pupil 
should try the cutting of forms without the aid of the 
object. 

This kind of work is a very valuable training in 
giving expression to the mind’s image-making, and 
retroactively cultivates clear seeing and true image- 
making. As once stated in report of committee on‘‘Cre- 
ative and Constructive Work”’ in Dist. No. 1, Chicago, 
‘‘The school should furnish all possible means for va- 
ried expression so necessary to clear imaging; for the 
more ways a child can express an image,and the wider 
the range of expression, the richer and clearer becomes 
the thought-content.’’ This report states further 
that, as the individual should be free in forming his 
image, so he should be free in expressing it. This ex- 
pression may not be perfect, but the teacher should 
remember that the appreciable is always deeper than 
the describable; also, that no value should be given to 
expression that lacks appreciation. On the other 
hand every encouragement should be given for all 
modes of expression, with pen and pencil, with 
crayon, color and brush; with mouth and eye, face 
and body; with clay and sand, with putty and pulp; 
with scissors and knife, saw and plane, and with 
any and all tools and possessions he may be able to 
utilize. If there be limitations,—as there must be,— 
let the means of expression be such as to give the 
widest scope to motor activity. 





Fig. 8. 
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SPECIAL DAYS. 


An Autumn Exercise 


ELLA M. POWERS, IN AMERICAN TEACHER. 


In the autumn days the teacher will devote a iittle 
time to the study of the grains. 

On some Friday afternoon let the pupils give the 
following exercise on grains:— 

[A pupil may be seated in the center of the platform 
representing a judge. By his side is a crown of 
autumn leaves, lute flowers, or berries, and also a 
scepter. | 

Enter six girls. (Two have branches of autumn 
leaves, two have baskets of fruit, and the remaining 
two have baskets of nuts.) 

All come in singing the following, to the tune, 
‘‘There’s Music in the Air’’ :— 

The leaves of autumn gayly 
Dance in the frosty air, 

The leaves from shade trees falling 
Mid nuts and fruits so rare. 


Elm and maple, here we come, 

Nuts and fruits from hills and plains. 
Join this happy autumn throng 

To crown the King of Grains. 


Enter six boys, each carrying a small basket or 
sheaf of the grain of which he speaks. 
All sing to the air, ‘‘My Bonnie”’:— 
From grain fields all over this country, 
We come on this autumn day fair. 
Our oats and our barley and rye sheaves, 
Our wheat and our rice we now bear. 


Waving, nodding, 
Swinging and swaying from day to day; 
Growing, ripening, 
With never a moment’s delay. 
Judge steps forward, saying :— 
Welcome grains, far and near! 
To-day we'll choose our king; 
-Relate your virtues, tell your praises, 
The good to man you bring. 


Oats.—(First pupil.) 
From Scotland’s mountain-bordered lakes, 
I bring man famous oaten cakes. 
Oats for strength; none can compare 
With wholesome oats, so good and fair. 


Barley.—(Second pupil.) 
Older than other grains am.I, 
Far in the past my birth is hid; 
I nourished man long years before 
The building of the pyramids. 


So to the barley give your crown, 
The king of grains I now would be; 
Think of my age, my strength, renown: 
You can’t refuse the crown to me. 


Rye.—(Third pupil.) 
From Russia’s great rye fields I came, 
Few grains have earned my honest fame; 
The Germans and the Swedes rely 
Upon my bread of sweetest rye. 


Wheat.— 
From Egypt I have traveled wide, 
Fed millions here and there beside; 
The richest, finest, best you eat 
Is made from my ripe heads of wheat. 


Rice.— 
I come to you from the far East, 
From China and from Hindoostan; 


And now in all the southern homes 
I’m called the king of foods for man. 


Corn.— 
Bring cakes of Scotland’s oatmeal gray, 
And German’s barley brown, 
By all the rye of Russia lay 
The wheat of Egypt down; 
And pour the rice of East and South, 
From Amalthea’s horn, 
Their savor shall not tempt a mouth 
That knows good Indian corn. 
—T. Brown, in Youth’s Companion. 


The Trees.—(Girls all recite together. ) 


No seed, where labor is not free, 
Can yield such life as yields 
The golden grain of liberty, 
That crowns Columbia’s fields. 
—Brown. 
School.— 
We love the bread that saved our sires 
When hungry and forlorn, 
And every autumn feast inspires 
Our praise of Indian corn. 
Corn.— 
Far back thru history’s shadowy page, 
It shines a power of boundless good; 
The people’s prop from age to age, 
The one unfailing wealth of food. 
— Celia Thaxter. 


The judge places the crown upon the head of the boy 
carrying Indian corn and gives him the scepter, 
saying :— 

America, from thy broad breast 
It sprang, beneficent and brighi, 
Of all thy gifts from heaven the best 
For the world’s succor and delight. 


And let thy states their garlands bring, 
Each its own lovely blossom sign, 
But leading all let Maize be king, 
Holding its place by right divine. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


The school and others, all standing, recite in 
concert :— 

Maize shall be our king of grains. 

We hail thee! Ever give thee praise! 

Upon our hillsides or our plains, 

We bow to thee, most kingly Maize. 


School sits while those taking part place on the 
table their grains, nuts, autumn leaves, etc., singing 
to the Scotch air, ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’’:— 

Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod; 
Still let us, for his golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God! 
—Whittier. 


| All exit. } 
The following suggestive poems are given if the 


program be too short:— 

Recitation. ‘‘Columbia’s Emblem.’’ Edna Dean 
Proctor. Published in the Century, September, 1592. 
The same asa song. Set to music by Leo. R. Lewis. 

Recitation from ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ beginning ‘‘Stripped 
the garments from Mondamin.”’ 

“The Army of the Corn.’’ Sidney Lanier. 

“The Corn is in Tassel.’’ Caroline Hazard. 

“The Corn Song.’’ Whittier. The same set to 
music. Riverside Song Book. 

‘‘Maize, the Nation’s Emblem.’’ Celia Thaxter. 

‘‘Mondamin; or, The Romance of Maize.’’ Bayard 
Taylor. 

















Che Ceaching Orders. 


—_—_—— HISTORICAL SKETCH SERIES, ——-——-—— 








Sisters of Poor Haudmaids of Jesus Christ. 


The general mother-house of the Sisters of the Poor 
Ilandmaids of Jesus Christ, is at Dernbach, Germany. 
The provincial house in this country is located at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Mother M. Hyacintha being the provincial 
-uperior. 

The community of the Sisters of the Poor Handmaids 
of Jesus Christ was founded by Miss Catherine Kasper 
at Dernbach in the diocese of Limburg, Nassua, Germa- 
uy. The first members made their religious profession 
Aug. 15, 1851. ° 

His grace, Right Rev. P. J. Blum, D.D., bishop of 
Limburg, compiled the rules for the community. They 
were approved by the Holy See in 1870 and confirmed in 
1890, 

The order was introduced into America by Right Rev. 
J. H. Luers, D.D., bishop of Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
mother-house and novitiate are still united with the gen- 
eral mother-house. 

The Sisters have charge of schools, hospitals, orphan 
asylums, and attend works of charity in general in the 
archdioceses of Chicago and St. Paul, and the dioceses 
of Alton, Belleville, Fort Wayne and La Crosse. 





Relation of the Church 
to the Parish School. 


N order to emphasize more thoroughly the close and 
intimate relationship existing between the parish 
chureh and the parish school, and to insist more strongly 
upon the essentially religious character of the Catholic 
school, the Very Rev. James T. O’Reilly, O. S. A., pas- 
tor of St. Mary’s church, Lawrence, Mass., made a new 
departure this year in the graduation exercises of St. 
Mary’s High school. The ceremony of presenting the 
diplomas to the graduates’ took place, therefore, in St. 
Mary’s church itself (instead of, as formerly, in a hall), 
at the close of the usual Mass at 10:50, Sunday, June 
22, and a special sermon was preached by the Rev. Father 
O’Reilly, the tenor of which may be judged from the 
tollowing extracts: 

“The radical change which we have determined to 
make this year in the character of the graduation exer- 
cises of our parochial school is not without a motive. 

“It is the spirit of the age to advance—progress is its 
shibboleth. 

“To be imbued with this spirit means to keep our 
ideals prominent before the minds and to move steadily 
towards them and to let their influence shape our con- 
duct and guide our actions till we have come as near as 
possible to the accomplishment of that which we consider 
worthy of our life’s best efforts. In this change we wish 
to emphasize the character of our school system and im- 
press more foreibly on the members of our parish the 
importance of the great work in which we are continually 
calling upon them for their aid. 

“In our system of religion, our schools and churches 
are so closely united that we may proclaim that they are 
practically one. They are one in name, one in reason 
tor their existence, and only different in their methods 
of doing their work. The parochial school has no reason 
for a distinct existence except as the handmaid of the 
Church in bringing to souls a knowledge of God. The 
Church’s mission is to teach all truth, to impart to society 
® true knowledge of God and to guide society according 
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to His holy laws; to teach man his duty to God; to point 
out the way; to assist man in following it; to protect 
man’s spiritual interest and the interests of human so- 
ciety by unmasking error and deposing false systems of 
doctrine and education. 


“Tt is apparent to all men who appreciate the value of 
religion in human society, that it must be taught to the 
child to be found in the man, and as we recognize the 
place of religion in our lives, so must we recognize the 
importance of securing to the child a religious training. 
We cannot, for a moment, allow those who wish to ig- 
nore religion or to banish it from our lives, to tell us 
that we must teach our religion in our homes and in our 
churches, but not in our schools. No man living has 
the right to say this, and when we find men and women 
of supposed education offering their opinion that reli- 
gion should be taught in the church and in the home and 
not in the school, our reply should be that they are en- 
tirely ignorant of the merits of the question on which 
they express themselves, and that we would have the 
same right to say to them: ‘You should confine your 
disrespect for religion, your infidelity, to your own par- 
lor or workshop, and not parade them before our chil- 
dren in the school.’ 


“Prejudiée so blinds the enemies of our holy religion 
that they are willing to see the religious training of their 
own children neglected as it is, and their own forms of 
religion dying out, rather than discuss with us the ques- 
tion of some common system of edueation that should 
give justice to all and create a real religious awakening 
in our country. The majority in our country do not pro- 
fess religion. The majority rules, and consequently re- 
ligion may not be taught in state schools; not because it 
is against the law or because it is unjust, but because 
of the will of the majority, and that is all there is to it. 
Thus, the pagan god, called the state, to whom our op- 
ponents appeal so frequently and with so much confidence, 
is but a god of brass and clay, and has not power to hear 
or help us, or condemn us, either. 


“For the present, we must continue to sustain our pri- 
vate schools and teach our religion in our schools, as 
well as in our churches, at our own expense, but contin- 
ually assert our claim to justice, even at the hands of our 
enemies. 


“Our parochial! school, then, is the right arm of the 
Church. It is an institution peculiar to our country 
with few others, because of the bitter prejudice against 
our Church in the minds of even religious people. We 
must keep it as close in touch with our Church as possi- 
ble. We must keep it prominent before the eye of the 
congregation. It is not the priest’s work any more than 
it is yours. It is your children, your neighbor’s children, 
the children who are to be the future men and women 
of the country, who are to be saved to the faith. All 
Catholies should be proud of the good work accomplished 
under such dittculties.” 


“~*Business education within the scope of secondary 
schools naturally divindes itself along two lines, book- 
keeping and sStenography. Necessarily, these two courses 
of study overlap, and there are those who advocate but one 
commercial course, made up of bookkeeping and corre- 
lated branches plus stenography and typewriting; but it 
is hardly fair to the students who wish to prepare for 
positions as bookkeepers only, to make stenography and 
typewriting obligatory. Ability to do business and rec- 
ord business are requisites of the bookkeeper or business 
manager. The successful bookkeeper need not be able to 
write shorthand nor operate a typewriter, but the sueccess- 
ful business stenographer must know something of book- 
keeping and business practice, commercial paper, ete. 
Hence, it is the stenography course which in the secon- 
dary schools, should require the longer time and greater 
preparation.—E vw. 
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BIBLE FEADINGC BARRED. 


Another Court Decision. 


IBLE reading and hymn singing 

are barred from the public schools 
of Nebraska by a decision handed 
down by the Supreme court of that 
state at Lincoln last Thursday. The 
opinion is by Commissioner Ames Jus- 
tices Sedgwick and Holeomb concur- 
ring. The former attaches his special 
concurrence “solely on the ground that 
the exercises complained of were sec- 
tarian instruction within the meaning 
of the constitution,”and the latter con- 
curs in a_ separate opinion. The 
complainant in the case was Daniel 
Freeman, who professes no religious 
faith. In his complaint he alleged 
that Miss Beecher, a teacher in school 
district No. 21 read the King James 
version of the Bible in the school. and 
had the children sing such hymns as 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” “When He 
Cometh,” and “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,” from a book called “Gospel 
Hymns.” All this the court held was 
“religious and sectarian, and plainly 
prohibited by the state constitution.” 
One interesting feature of the case is 
that one of the briefs filed was from 
John Hf. Lindale as a friend of the 
court, in which he protested in the 
name of the Catholic Church and its 
membership against the reading of the 
King James Bible in the schools. 

Comp aint in the Case. 

It is some two years ago that Free- 
man brought suit in Gage county to 
seeure an injunction against the board 
of education of one of the school dis- 
tricts of that county, restraining it 
from permitting the teacher, Edith 
Beecher, from conducting the custom- 
ary religious exercises in the schools. 
In his application he alleged that she 
was inthe habit of reading from King 
James translation of the Bible, which 
is an incorrect translation made in the 
interest of a certain English church, 
and unfit in many places to be read to 
children; that he was not a believer in 
the Bible nor its teachings; that he 
paid taxes for the support of the pub- 
lie school, which was attended by two 
of his children; that the morning ex- 
ereises also included singing from 
“Gospel Hymns,” edited and compiled 
by Ira D. Sankey, known as the “The 
Singing Pilgrim,” and that the teach- 
er also engaged in prayer in the pres- 
ence of the pupils. He maintained 
that the prayers were often not ad- 
dressed to any one but the children and 
were intended to guide them in the 
faith of their teacher. He held that 
these religious exercises took up time 
that should be devoted to the education 
of the children and that he did not de- 
sire to pay taxes for the support of a 
house of worship. 

There was prectically no denial of 
any of his allegations in regard to the 
holding of the exercises to which he 
objected, but it was shown that he had 
caused several teachers before Miss 
Beecher’: time to discontinue them, 
and had caused the school board a 
great deal of trouble by his determined 
opposition to any such serviees in the 
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schools. 

The following expression of the 
court is the gist of the opinion 
prepared by Commissioner Ames: 


The Courts Decision. 

“Exercises by a teacher in  a_ public 
school in a school building, in school hours 
and in the presence of pupils, consisting of 
the reading of passages from the Bible, 
and in the singing of songs and hymns 
and offering prayer to the Deity in ac- 
cordance with the doctrines, beliefs. cus- 
toms or usages of sectarian churches, or 
religious organizations, is forbidden by the 
constitution of this state.’’ 

The decision is based on the following 
section of the state constitution: 

“Section IV., Art. 1. All persons have a 
natural and indefeasable right to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates 
of their own conscience. No person shati 
be compelled to attend, erect or support 
any place of worship against his consent, 
and no preference shall be given by law 
to any religious society, nor shall inter- 
ference with the right of conscience be 
permitted. No religious test shall be re- 
quired as a qualification for office, nor 
shall any person be incompentent to be a 
witness on account of his religious  be- 
lief; but nothing herein shall be construed 
to dispense with oaths and affirmations. 
Religion. morality and knowledge, how- 
ever, being essential to good government. 
it shall be the duty of the legislature to 
pass suitable laws to protect every reli- 
gious denomination in the peaceable in- 
joyment of its mode of public. worship. 
and to encourage schools and the means 
of instruction. 

“Section VI.. Art. 8&8 The _ legislature 
shall provide for the free instruction in 
the common schools of this state of all 
persons between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years.” 

The court says: ‘Protestant sects whu 
maintain as a part of their ritual and 
discipline, stated weekly meetings in which 
the exercises consist largely of prayers 
and songs, and the reading or repetition of 
scriptural passages, would, no doubt, ve- 
hemently dissent from the proposition that 
such exercises are not devotional or not 
in an exalted degree worshipful, or not in- 
tended for religious edification and _ in- 
struction. 

“That they possess all these features is 
a fact of such universal and _ familiar 
knowledge that the courts will take judi- 
cial notice of it without formal proof. 


Sectarianism. 


“That such exercises are also sectar- 
ian in their character is not less free from 
doubt. For more than three centuries it 
has been the boast and exultation of the 
Protestants, and a complaint and griev- 
ance of the Roman Catholics, that the va- 
rious translations of the Bible, especially 
of the New Testament. into the vernacular 
of different peoples. has been the chief 
controversial weapons of the former, and 
the principal cause of the undoing of the 
latter. For the making of such transla- 
tions Wycliffe, Luther, Tyndale and oth- 
ers. have been commended and glorified 
by one party and denounced and anath- 
ematized by the other. Books containing 
such translations have been committed to 
the flames as heretical, and thus transla- 
tors, printers, publishers and distributors 
persecuted, imprisoned, tortured, and put 
to death for their participation in the 
transaction.” 

After referring to the different versions 
of the Bible and the difference of opinion 
of various sects. the opinion continues; 

“To some of these sects the reading in 
publie of any portion of anv version of 
the Scriptures, unaccompanied by author- 
itative comment or explanation, or the 
reading of it privately by persons. not 
commissioned so to do by the Church, is 
obiectionable and offensive to their reli- 
gious feelings; to some the utterance of 
nublic praver, except recitations from 
Scripture. is a vain and wicked act; and 
to same the songs and hymns of praise 
in which others engage, are a stumbling 
block and an offense. 

“We do not think it wise or necessary 
fo prolong a discussion of what apnears 
to us an almost self-evident fact that ex- 
ercises such as are camnlained of by the 
relator in this case, both constitute reli- 
gious worShin and are sectarian in their 
character within the meaning of the con- 
stitution.” 






Compulsory Education. 


Another matter considered bv the court 
is the fact that secular education of 
children within prescribed ages, is by a 
statute of the state of Nebraska made 
-ompulsory. In closing a discussion of 
this point the court says: “But if the sys- 
tem of compulsory education is persever- 
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ed in and religious worship or sectarian 
instruction in the public schools is, at the 
same time, permitted, parents will be com- 
pelled to expose their children to what 
they deem. spiritual contamination, or 
else, while bsaring their share of the bur- 
den for the support of public education, 
provide the means from their own pock- 
ets for the training of their offspring else- 
where. 

“It might be reasonably apprehended 
that such a practice, besides being unjusi 
and oppressive to the persons immediately 
concerned, would, by its tendency to the 
multiplication of parochial and_ sectarian 
schools, tend forcibly to the destruction 
of one of the most important, if not in- 
dispensable, foundation stones of our form 
of government. It will be an evil day 
when anything happens to lower the pub- 
lic schools in our popular esteem, or to 
discourage attendance upon’ them by 
children of any class. 

Not a Personal Opinion. 

“The district court, without considera- 
tion of the meirts of the controversy, ad- 
judge a dismissal of the suit upon the 
ground that the practices complained of 
were so far within the discretion of the 
district board as not to be subject to con- 
trol by mandamus. In that opinion we 
were or at least the writer was, at first 
inclined to concur. More mature reflec- 
tion has, however, convinced us that this 
view is erroneous. The administration of 
the public funds for educational purposes 
is entrusted solely to these boards, and 
the nature of their office, we think, es- 
pecially enjoins upon them the duty of 
seeing to it that the constitutional prohi- 
bition is observed. 

“It may be unnecessary to remark that 
neither the writer nor the court is in- 
tended to be committed to any view of 
any of the matters of theological or exe- 
getical controversy touched upon in_ the 
foregoing discussion. All that is intended 
to be said is that such matters, being the 
subjects of sectarian differences, are ex- 
cluded by the express words of the con- 
stitution from being taught, or in any de- 
gree countenanced in educational institu- 
tions maintained to any extent by the 
publie funds. 

“Tt is the function of the court to ex- 
pound, not religious creeds or writings 
but the constitution and laws of the state 
We are of the opinion that the returm 
does not state facts sufficient to consti- 
tute a defense to the alternative writ, and 
it is recommended that the judgment of 
the district court is reversed and that a 
peremptory writ, as prayed. be _ issued 
from this court to the respondents ani 
their successors in office.’’ 


The success being achieved by thx 
Goodyear-Marshall Publishing Com 
pany of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in intro 
ducing their Business Training Courses 
among our parochial schools and aca 
demies is a strong tribute to the up-to 
date characteristics and general excel 
lence of their texts. In the commer 
cial branches, more than in any other 
work of the school, it is absolutely nec- 
essary to keep abreast of the times, and 
as modern business systems and office 
methods are constantly changing and 
improving, we must see that our text 
books and guides in these coursés show 
practical requirements. Attention t» 
this all-important consideration, is th 
strong point of the Goodyear-Marshall 
publications and as they are built on 
true pedagogical principles the success 
wliich they are now attaining im so 
many of our schools is not surprising. 
A member of the Goodyear-Marsha!| 
Company, Prof. A. N. Palmer, the 
free-hand writing advocate, is well- 
known to all readers of The Journal. 
A letter addressed to the Goodyear- 
Marshall Company, Cedar Rapids, Ia.. 
will bring full particulars as to their 
publications. ; 

‘ * * 

School authorities desiring good 
blackboard material of any kind and 
at reasonable prices will do well to 
write to the American Blackboard (o., 
St. Louis. 
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Current Affairs--Church and School News. 


President Roosevelt has sueceeded in 
luis determination to end the coal 
strike. At an extended conference, 
which was concluded shortly before 1 
a.m. Thursday, Oct. 16, announcement 
was formally made at the temporary 
White House that all questions at issue 
between the striking miners and the 
operators will be settled by a commis- 
sion of arbitration of the President's 
own selection. The commission is com- 
posed of seven memebers as follows: 

Brigadier General John M. Wilson. 

. Parker of Washington, D. C., 
connected with the geological survey. 

Judge George Gray of Delaware. 

Ek. E. Clark of Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Thomas H. Watkins of Seranton, Pa. 

Bishov John L. Spalding of Peoria. 

Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Labor Com- 
missioner, 

It was also announced an agreement 
had been arrived at as to the means 
of determining the differences that the 
President would insist on an immedi- 
ate resumption of work at the mines 
and that he had reason to expect his 
advice would be followed very prompt- 


ly. 

The conference was attended by 
President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Root, representing the people; Messrs. 
Bacon and Parkins, partners of J. 
Jierpont Morgan, in behalf of the oper- 
ators, and Frank P. Sargent, commis- 
sioner general of pisndiashhiots and Car- 
roll D. Wright, United States commis- 
sioner of labor, who were deputized by 
John Mitchell to present the cause of 


the United Mine Works. 


The losses at py me of the twenty- 
second week of the strike were estimat- 
ed as follows: 

Loss to operators in _ 
of coal. 


: $52,500,000 
Loss to strikers in w rages. 


28,300,000 


Loss to employes other 

than strikers. . .. .. 6,600,000 
Loss to railroads in earn- 

MOK. ck aa aic senne oo 29,300,000 
Loss to business men (in 

the region. .. ee 16,200,000 
Loss to business men out- 

side the region.. .. . 9 800,000 
Cost of maintaining coal 

and iron police. . ea 2,100,000 
Cost of maintaining non- 

union men. . ses Beets 620,000 
Cost of enol in the re- 

gion. 550,000 
Damage to mines ; and 1 ma- 

chinery eid 6,500,000 


BASU cg! va. ett ase ers $135,970,000 


with the sialli settled the 
will feel no relief for weeks. 


Even 
country 


Many of the mines are-full of water or 
otherwise not ready for working. 


It 





will be quite impossible to get the reg- 
wlar supply of hard coal to different 
parts of the country before the winter 
sets in and prices are likely to remain 


high. So far the season has been gen- 
erally mild, but the advent of cold 


weather will cause widespread suffer- 
ing. People everywhere are trying to 
devise ways to meet the situation. 
Many industries have closed down for 
lack of fuel, for even soft coal 
quoted at prohibitive figures in most 
ceuters, 


is 


% 

When Ambassador White — retires 
from his post at Berlin next month, in 
fulfillment of his resignation, there will 
be quite a shake-up among our repre- 
sentatives abroad. Charlemagne Tower 
of Pennsylvania, now ambassador to 
Russia, will be promoted to the Berlin 
aimbassadorship; Robt. S. MeCormick 
of Illinois, now ambassador to Austria- 
Hungary, will go to St. Petersburg: 
Beilamy Storer of Ohio, who is now 
minister to Spain, will advance to the 
Vienna post; A. S. Hardy of New 
IH[ampshire, now minister to Switzer- 
land. will go to Madrid; C. P. Bryan 
of Illinois, the present minister to Bra- 
zil, will take Mr. Hardy’s place at 
Berne, and David E .Thompson, a Lin- 
eoln. Nebr., millionaire, will take up 
a diplomatic career by representing 
at Rio Janeiro. 

* * * 


us 


In spite of the legislation by congress 
which aimed to cut down government 
revenues, by taking off the war tax, 
ete., an extraordinary amount of mon- 
ey came into the treasury during Sep- 
tember. and there was for that month 
alone the heavy surplus of over $11,- 
000.000, the total receipts being $48,- 
180,000. The increased revenue comes 
from increased importations of dutable 
products. 

The national debt is now well under 
the billion-mark, having been reduced 
by $10.700.000 during the month, mak- 
ing it $957,415.887, ofter erediting the 
large amount of cash in the treasury. 
The treasury now holds the vast sum 
of $1,315.000.000. but against this there 
are ontstonding demands amounting to 
$944,000,000. 

~“ es 

The Eastern money market, as man- 
itested in Wall street, is still very 
tight. Money is commanding unusual- 
ly high interest. and funds are coming 
in from all points to take advantage of 
the bie rates. It is estimated that 
$200,000.000 has been advanced by Eu- 
ropean banks alone to meet the short- 
age. J. P. Morgan & Co. released sev- 
eral davs in advance about $14.000.000 
of October interest due on the various 
bonds for which they are agents; the 
quarterly steel trust dividend of over 





A Brief Summary for Busy Teachers. 


$5,000,000 was paid before due in the 
same way, and this illustrates what a 
general effect has been made to relieve 
the money situation. 

As a further aid to the money mar- 
ket Seeretary Shaw has announced 
new rule, that banks which have gov- 
ernment funds deposited with them, 
on government bonds as security may 
use funds up to the full face value of 
the bonds. There is $130,000,000 of 
government bonds with the bands and 
hitherto $30,000,000 of this has been 
held as a reserve. As the bonds are 
perfect security however, no such re- 
serve is deemed necessary, and the $30,- 
000,000 will thus go into circulation 
now. 

Pension Commissioner Ware in his 
annual report makes the total number 
of pensioners on the roll July 1, 1902, 


just under the million-mark, namely 
999,446. This is the highest number 


on record. 

The total disbursements for pensions 
from the beginning of the government, 
not including cost of soldiers’ homes 
or of pension office, ete., have risen to 
almost three billion dollars. The items 
for the various wars are as follows: 
Revolutionary $70,000,000 


War of 1812.. 45,000,000 
Indian wars. . 6,000,000 
Mexican war... 32,000,000 
Civil war... 2,745,000,000 


War with Spain.. .. 3,300,000. 
* * * 

With the return of Baldwin, Peary, 
and Sverdrup, the record of Artie ex- 
ploration closed for the present. 
Baldwin, who returned unexpectedly 
after only a year’s absence in Franz 
Josef land, failed completely. Peary 
penetrated a little farther north than 
in his previous expeditions, but was 
343 miles from the Pole when the ice 
pack foreed him back. Sverdrup, the 
Norwegian, who returned to Norway 
in the Fram the day after Peary reach- 
ed North Sydney in the Windward, had 
spent four years. like Peary, in his ex- 
plorations of Greenland and Elles- 
mereland; but for three of these years 
the Fram was frozen fast between Baf- 
fin bay and the Aretie ocean. Tt is odd 
that the palm for Artie exploration 
should res twith an Italian, the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, who attained the farth- 
est north with one of the poorest equiv- 
ped expeditions which ever tried the 
venture, and did it all in fourteen 
months. 


is 


A strong column of United States 
troops under Captain Pershing is now 
operating against the Moros of Min- 
danao in the Philippines, and it is 
hoped at Manila that the Sultans will 
see by the foree sent against them the 
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folly of further opposition. General 
Sumner sent the Sultans a letter by 
Captain Pershing warning them 
against shooting Americans and advis- 
ing them to be friendly. The General 
also directed Captain Pershing not to 
attack the natives nor destroy property 
unless the Sultans insist on being hos- 
tile. The Moros are Mohammedans, 
and the United States government has 
made them many concessions in order 
to keep on peaceful terms with them, 
as they are known to be fierce and fan- 
atiecal warriors. All the government’s 
efforts seem to have been vain, how- 
ever, and now hostilities have been pro- 
ceeding for several months. 

* + * 

Judge Lacombe, in the United States 
circuit court, New York, handed down 
a decision in which he holds that a 
citizen of Porto Rico is not a citizen 
of the United States, and as such en- 
‘titled to land here without interference 
from the immigration authorities, but 
is, the insular decisions nothwithstand- 
ing, an alien within the meaning of the 
law. 

x * * 

The island of 
prominence again. That fractional 
part of Unele Sam’s new dominions 
seems to be having a rather hard time 
of it since the introduction of Ameri- 
ean civilization and other blessings. 
The island is now reported to be bank- 
rupt. The public schools have been 


Guam comes into 
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closed because there are no funds for 
their maintenance. It is expected the 
courts will close soon for the same rea- 
son. 


Turkey’s subjects in Macedonia are 
reported to be in rebellion. It is esti- 
mated that the insurgents number 30,- 
000, and that they are under the com- 
mand of a Bulgarian ex-colonel named 
Jaukoff. The Turkish government has 
ealled out a large number of reserves 
to serve with the colors in order to se- 
cure tranquility and keep the turbu- 
lent elements in check. Foreign diplo- 
mats im Constantinople do not regard 
the situation in Macedonia as being so 
serious as to warrant the Turkish gov- 
ernment’s mobilization of 40,000. 

* % * 

Official reports from Minister Con- 
ger confirm the earlier rumors of the 
seriousness of the new uprising of the 
Boxers in the province of Sze-Chuen 
in western China. Two or three mis- 
sionaries have been killed and a nuin- 
ber of native Christians; and on the 
15th of September, which is later than 
Minister Conger’s report, the move- 
ment had gathered such headway that 
a horde of 50,000 Boxers attacked the 
capital city, Cheng-Tu, but were driv- 
en off by the Chinese garrison. The 
situation is the more serious because 
the scene of the troubles is a thousand 
miles from Pekin ,well beyond the 
reach of foreign intervention, if it 


should be needed. The movement has 
the old characteristics of an anti-for- 
eign and anti-Christian propaganda. 
and it is intensified by the exactions 
made by the mandarins under pretenc: 
of collecting taxes for the indemnity. 

% % + 


The unserupulous character of the 
Castra government in Venezula is il- 
lustrated by its recent act in hoisting 
the American flag over a gunboat 
which it sent to bombard an unfortified 
town held by the insurgents, in order 
to conceal its identity and enable it 
to approach unsuspected within easy 
firing distance. So audacious an out- 
rage has rarely been perpetrated even 
in Latin-America. Minister Bowen, iis 
soon as the facts became known to hin, 
demanded a formal apology from the 
Venezuelan government, together with 
a salute to the. American flag. The 
government asked time to consider, but 
Mr. Bowen was firm, and the apology 
was made, the presence of the gunboat 
Marietta adding to the potency of Mr. 
Bowen’s representations. No inter-na- 
tional interests are secure in Venezue- 
la while present conditions continue. 


Church and School News. 


The Sisters of the Order of the Holy 
Ghost are to have a roof garden on 
their new convent at Dubuque, Ia. It 
will be sereened on the four 
with palms and climbing flowers, and 


sides 





——THE WORLD’S ONLY— 


SANITARY DUSTLESS FLOOR BRUSH 


SAVES MONEY, TIME AND HEALTH. 

** Just the thing for Church, School, and Institution sweeping. ” 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 

fy Our Lady of Mercy Academy, 


(wcorPoraTeD.) 


NATIONAL AVE., Bet. 10TH ano tiTH Aves 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 


DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND MOTHER HOUSE OF THE 


Sisters of Mercy. 


Milwaukee. Sevover 13, 


Milwaukee Dustiess Brush Co., 
122-124 Sycamore Street, 
city. 
Gent lemen: 


We have found your "Dustless Floor Brush* 
to be @ great improvement over the ordinary broan, 
for sweeping out school rooms and halls. Besides 
enabling one to clean quickly large floor spaces, 
such as we have in this institution, it accomplishes 
the work without causing the slightest inconvenience 
from dust. This latter point would seem to recom 
mend the brush strongly for use in schools and insti- 
tutions where the dust problem is one of annoyance 


and danger to health. 


Yours very truly, 


r 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


TWO ALL-IMPORTANT POINTS: 


The sanitary feature of this brush is of the utmost impor- 
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tance to every person in any way responsible for the care and 
education of children. d 
disease where children of all stages of health mingle, and dis- 
ease germs find lodgement on the floor. 
walking about or by sweeping with the old fashioned corn 
broom, causes the germ laden dust to fly in the air, from 
whence it is inhaled into the lungs, there to live or die, accord- 
ing to the constitutional resistance of the child. 


The sehool room is a clearing house of 


Motion, either by 


From an economical standpoint there are several distinc 
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Mother Superior. 





test. 


tive advantages in the use of our brushes that place them far 
in advance of other sweeping devices. 
swept cleaner and better with our dustless sweeper in the same 
time that is required to sweep three rooms with a corn broom, 
and one brush will outwear a dozen such brooms and render 
better service. It operates so perfectly that sweeping can be 
conducted in the presence of the teacher and school children 
without the least discomfort or annoyance. 


SEND TODAY FOR BRUSH ON APPROVAL, 


to be paid for at regular price, less express charges, ouly 
on condition that same is entirely satisfactory after thorough 
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the sisters will have their recreation 
and study there. This is an excellent 
idea and could be imitated by many 
other communities. We have in mind 
a convent where sisters are shut in 
during the hot summer months for 
want of garden room away from the 
publie gaze. The hot sun steams in 
the windows of their living rooms, 
making life unbearable. Perhaps these 
good sisters have thought of a roof 
garden, but hesitated at introducing 
the innovation. The Sisters of the 
Holy Ghost have shown that to accom- 
plish good work, they must have recre- 
ation and study and their example will 
undoubtedly be followed by others. 
* 7 * 

By the will of the late Rev. Thomas 
Scully, P. R., of the Church of the An- 
nunciation, Cambridge, Mass., $1,000 
are left for Masses; $500 each is to 
be given to the St. Vincent de Paul 
society and the Annunciation Guild 
connected with the parish; his libra- 
ry and pictures go to St. Mary’s par- 
ish school; and this school, the Socie- 
ty for the Propagation of the Faith 
and the Society of the Catholic Mis- 
sions among the Indians and Negroes 
in Ameriea, are made legatees of the 
estate, after one personal bequest of 
$3,000. 

* * * 

The most numerous and influential 

religious teaching community in the 
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Catholic Church is, doubtless, remarks 
The Chieago News, that of the Insti- 
tute of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, which was founded by La 
Salle, whose statue in marble is about 
to be enshrined in one of the great 
niches of St. Peter’s in Rome. From 
the latest official statistics issued by 
the superior-general of the congrega- 
tion, it appears that outside of France 
the institute numbers some 20,000 
members, and directs 2,040 schools, in 
which are educated some 350,000 boys. 
In Belguim it possesses 114 sehools, 
with 831 members and 25,000 pupils. 
In England and Ireland it has 33 edu- 
cational establishments. It is in Amer- 
ica that the brothers are most numer- 


ous. Here they claim 182 establish- 
ments, with 1,414 teaching brothers 
and 46,000 scholars. 


Mother Katherine, head of the Or- 
der of the Blessed Sacrament, who was 
formerly Miss Katherine Drexel of 
Philadelphia, is building a school for 
the Navajo Indians in the Arizona de- 
sert. In a spot remote from civilza- 
tion, thirty miles from the railroad, 
on an oasis of some 500 aeres in the 
midst of sandy waste, she will erect 
school buildings, dormitories, chapel, 
and all the necessary adjuncts to a 
training school for Indian youth, to 
he known as the school of St. Mich- 
ael’s mission. The institution will be 
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completed next fall, it is expected, and 
twelve sisters from the convent of the 
Blessed Sacrament at Cornwells, Pa., 
will go to take charge of the various 
departments. The school is being 
erected on the Navajo reservation, near 
Fort Defiance. On this reservation are 
20,000 Indians, who while of less dis- 
sipated habits than the majority of 
Indians, are more ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of Christianty. This is due to 
their habitual reserve. They have ever 
held aloof from the whites . 


Rev. H. G. Ganss, the financial 
agent of the Catholie Indian schools, 
returned recently from an inspection 
tour of the Catholic Indian reserva- 
tions in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Idaho, Montana and Washing- 
ton. While he reports favorable and 
hopeful conditions in many reserva- 
tions, he states that the poverty of the 
Sioux Indians in South Dakota is 
most pitiful, and that unless Catholic 
sympathy and aid come to the rescue 
in supplying warm clothing for the 
winter months, suffering and death 
must result in some loealities. He 
may issue a public appeal for cloth- 
ing. All money for the Society of the 
Preservation of the Faith Among In- 
dian Children can be sent to his ad- 
dress, the cathedral, 225 North Eigh- 
teenth street, Philadelphia, for the 
present. 
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BANNERS BADGES, ETC. 


S-nd for IMustrated Catalog, Dept F, 


AMERICAN BLACKBOARD CO. 
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Masterpieces of Art! 


The Perry Pictures 





25 for 25 cents; 


Send 25 cents for 25 art subjects, or 25 on Life of Christ, or 25 
pictures forchildren, or 25 historical, or send $1.00 tor beaut ful 
set of 120 pictures all in the new ‘Boston Edition,” or send 25 
cents for these five in the Extra Size, 10 x 12: 
Across the Fields, 

Christ and the Doctors, 
Catalogue with 1,100 ministure illustrations for two 2-cent stamps. 

THE PER@Y MAGAZINE. and 100 Perrv Pictures, your own 
choice of subjects, for $1 50 to new subscribers only. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Box 436. Malden, Wass. 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Gold Medal, Paris Fxposition. 1900. 
can Exposition 1901. 
state and West-Indian Exposition, 1902. 


The World’s Greatest Pictures 


120 for $1.00 


Five to eight times size of this picture 


SirGalahad, The Wave, 


Niagara Falls. 


146 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Highest Award, Pan-4meri- 
Gold Medal, South Carolina Inter- 
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An interesting event in the history 
of the church in West Virginia was the 
celebration of the Golden Jubilee of 
Sister Mary  Bernardine-McElroy, 
which took place at the Visitation 
Convent, De Sale’s Heights, Parkers- 
burg, Tuesday, September 30. * 
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Supplementary School Songs 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


Just issued by H. W. FairBank, late Super- 
Plenty of 
easy, melodious songs for lower grades. 
Intermediate, 10 cents. 


visor of Music, Chicago Schools. 


Primary, 10 cents. 


| H. W. FAIRBANK PUBLISHING CO. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL MUSIC, 
Abel Building, 


CHICACO. 
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The sister who acted as a special 
nurse to President Roosevelt during 
his few hours as a patient at St. Vin- 
cent’s hospital, Indianapolis, proved to 
be an old acquaintance. Says The In- 
dianaplis Journal: “Yesterday was 
the first time that President Roosevelt 
had been in the care of Sister Regina. 
When the Spanish war broke out she, 
as one of the Sisters of Charity, gave 
her services to the government as a 
nurse. At the beginning of the war 
Sister Regina was sent to Montauk 
Point. When the Rough Riders re- 
truned from Cuba the regiment went 
into camp at Montauk Point. Many 
of the troopers were ill and Colonel 
Roosevelt was himself under the 
weather for a few days. During this 
time he was cared for by Sister Re- 
gina, who nursed him during a slight 
illness. ‘The President became well ac- 
quainted with the Sister of Charity 
during the few days at Montauk 
Point, and yesterday, when he was 
taken to the hospital, he recognized 
her at once. ‘He was as much pleased 


by the meeting as the nures and ex- 
changed pleasant greetings with her. 
* *% * 


Two houses adjoining St. Elizabeth’s 
Home for Colored Children, Baltimore, 
Md., have been purchased in order to 
enlarge the institution, which is now 
crowded with inmates. 











We furnish Science L ibora- 
tories for all departments 
of the work. 





High Grade Apparatus. 
Prompt Shipments. * * 


_A partial list ef Church School references mailed if desired. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The minister of instruction of Chil 
has granted subsidies to a number o 
Catholic institutions. The  Salesia: 
church and the school of St. Vincen 
de Paul, Valpariso, gets $6,000 an 
$2,400 respectively, while the school « 
Our Saviour asylum receives $1,500 
In Santiago the normal school of th 
parish of St. Michael gets $1,200, 
while the school of the Franciscans 
gets $1,500. In Copiapo the college o/ 
physicians gets $2,400, and the youn. 
ladies school of the Immaculate Cor 
ception receives $4,800. In Talea the 
parochial school receives $1,200 an 
the college of physicians $1,500. 

_ The various Catholie schools of Si. 
Loius, colleges and academies, opened 
up the present scholastic year with a 
larger attendance than ever before in 
their history. The presidents of the 
college of the Christian Brothers and 
the St. Louis University acknowledged 
themselves as highly gratified with tlie 
number of students in attendance at 
those two popular institutions. 

* & # 

Rev. Brother Jasper, who was until 
recently vice-principal of St. James’ 
academy, Brooklyn, has been transfer- 
red to Albany, and is now one of the 
professors of the Christian Brothers’ 
academy, corner of Lodge and How- 
ard streets. Brother Jasper has been 
connected with St. James’ academy, 
Brooklyn, for the past seven years. 
As an organizer of La Salle elub and 
director of the athletic association he 
met with much success. 

* *% * 

The magnificent statue of the Sa- 
cred Heart, given recently by Hon. 
William F. Sheehan, ex-lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, to St. Bridget’s school, Buttfa- 
lo, N. Y., was blessed and dedieated 
by the Right Rev. Bishop. A. silver 
collection was taken to help defray the 
expense of the books which are given 
to the pupils free. 
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It is a pleasant contrast to nete how 
differently the religious orders are 
|| treated in two republics. 


In France, 
the Catholic sistershoods are being 


driven out of their homes and com- 


pelled to leave their native land. Here 
0 hy we find them praised, in American 
§ government reports, as heroines who 
have firmly stood by their charges in 
J the cholera hospitals of Manila. 
* + * 
ZS, Sister St. Felix, “Religieuse Oblate 
of the Assumption,” of Nimes, France, 
K is in this country, soliciting alms in 
bgS, 

| which has been passed in that country 
<P: ; compels them to leave there in Decem- 
. “1% Barrels ber. They are at a loss where to go. 
# Sister St. Felix is discouraged at the 
outlook and does not know what her 

community will do. 

* * 


SACK 
[wen Fru D 
Sd 


DIAMOND INK £0 45 


aid of the order. The Oblates of the 
Assumption were banished from 
France last October under the work- 
ings of the associations law. The 
forty sisters of the community went 
to Switzerland, but the refugees law 


The new residence of the Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart cathedral parish, now 
being erected -by Very Rev. James 
Davis at the cathedral in Davenport, 
Ia., will be a commodious and comfort- 
able building for the purposes intend- 





ed. In size the building is about. 42x 





62, and having two stories and base- 
ment and will cost about $10,000, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 


The growing needs of the order and 
the long and thorough training given 
to its teachers makes it necessary for 
the Sisters of Providenee of St: Ma- 
ry’s-of-the-Woods, Vigo county, Ind., 
to erect a new novitiate and training 
school. The contract is let to Mr. 
Oscar A. Bohlen, of Indianapolis, the 
architect of other buildings on the 
ground, and this one will be in keep- 
ing with them, following the ‘French 
Renaissence in architectural — style. 
This order has also taken charge of 
four new schools: Aurora and Paris, 
Ill., St .Andrew’s, Chicago and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A Catholic orphanage will soon be 
established in the new diocese of Sioux 
City, Ia. A subscription list was start- 
ed by the priests in retreat at Le Mars, 
la., and will be cireulated throughout 
the diocese. 


We Have School Records 


HIGH,GRADED & POCKET CLASS 
AND 


Pupils Grade Cards, 


That are Complete, Convenient and 
Artistic. Send for Samples. :: :: 


Sterling School Supply Co. 


MT. STERLING, OHIO 









































CLASS PINS 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
sent on application. 


No. 56 Fifth Avenue 








IN LARGE VARIETY 
MADE NEATLY AND AT 
LOW PRICES «m & 


TEMPLE 
* 901) * 


The Lipman 
Supply House 


Second Floor 


SOLICITED. 
Chicago, IIl. 








Franklin Laboratory 
Supply Co., 


15 harcourt Street, Boston, Mass. 


EVERYTHING FOR PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 


LABORATORIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CATALOGUES ON 
APPLICATION. 








160 THE CATHOLIC 

The Catholic night school, which 
was started in Philadelphia last year 
somewhat by way of experiment, has 
proven a decided success. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 


Valen ~~, Rag Chicago, 


INSTITUTIONS 


WITH ALL KINDS OF 
| Beef tenderloins, Rolls, 
MEATS Sirloin strips, Sirleiu 
j Batts, etc., a specialty. 
An illustrated booklet, ‘Libby’s Boneless Outs of 
Beef,”’ mailed on application. 





States. 


tard, D. D. 


years, 





ters M. 
Aquilina, 


Patrina, 


* 


The quarantine placed on St. 
ael’s school, Cleveland, O., on account the 
of the illness from small-pox of one of tone 
the sisters, has been raised. 
order of Notre Dame, 
who was stricken with the disease, died 
illness. 
was re-opened with High Mass Wed- 
nesday morning at 7:30 o’clock. St. 

were 
and resumed 


BENCrHES, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Cata- 
logue. Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, fay UUs Street. BOS- 


You can save money 
0) N W ie. buying Text- 
en or 2nd 


Cc. M. BARNES co : 
Wholesale Booksellers, 

106, 10S, 110 & 112 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGC. 


Evasia, of the 





after two weeks 








Patrick’s schools 
from quaratine 


iLL. on Wednesday. 


SCHOOL 


Reliable statement has it that the The 
Sisters of St. Francis, of Cincinnati, 
have been informed that Mother Ilivia 
Brockmann has been elected superior- 
general of their order in the United 
The election took place at the 
mother house in the community at Ol- 
denburg, Ind., and the chapter was pre- 
sided over by Right Rev. 
Mother Olivia will serve 
as superior-general for a period of six 
and will have as her duly elect- 
ed assistant Sister M. Chlotilda. 
consultors of the new superior are Sis- 


JOURNAL 


Catholic convent does not ap 
pear to be a failure in England, 
far as thoroughness of teaching i 
concerned. A few days ago the suc 
cess of Sister Mary Campion in win 
ning highest honors at Oxford was an- 
nounced. To this may now be added 
that as a result of recent Cambridg: 
University entrance examinations, one 
young woman won first class, and four 
others second class honors. Six more 
passed. All were graduates of Catho- 
The lic convent academies. 

* * * 


Bishop Cha- 


The Sisters of Mercy at Mount Si. 
Agnes’ college, Mount Washington, 
ni near Baltimore, have had published a 
Mith- McKinley memorial ode, composed at 
convent. It is printed in _hallt- 
on heavily calendered paper, thie 
artistic design also being the work of 
the sisters. 


Sophia and M. 


Sister M. 
* * * 

Archbishop Farley, of New York, 
recently blessed the new Jeanne d’Arc 
home for French immigrant girls. 
The institution was opened some time 
ago, and is in charge of the Sisters of 
Divine Providence. 


The school 


released 
classes 


also 





SPECIAL OFFER TO 
THE REV. CLERGY. 


“Zhurch and Che Law’ 


(LEATHER BUUND) 














— ANo — ( ALL $ |.— 
Ralf Year's Subscription ( FOR 
Co The Journal. 


The regular price of Church and Law is $1.— 








I and it cannot bt 
bought for less in any book store. By special arrangement with the 
publishers we are able to make this short-time offer 


The Church and the Law has been highly com- 
mended as deserving a place in every pastor's library. 
It covers briefly the whole field of civil law for “points 
of contact” with Church law and usages. It embraces 
a great variety of topics, that are certain. from time 
to time to engage the attention of clergymen, and 
upon which the skill of a lawyer who knows where “to 
find the law” is usually appealed to. Its author, At 
torney H. J. Desmond, was counsel for the Catholic 
interests in the celebrated Edgertoh Bible Case, arg 
uing before the Supreme Court of Wisconsin the con- 
stitutional test points involved and gaining a decision 
that has fixed the law in Wisconsin and established a 
precedent for decisions in other states. 

Chief Justice Cassoday says: 
**Mr. Desmond was well prepared to write such a book.” 


Bishop Spalding writes: 
“The Church and The Law is a work of genuine value, 
especially for ecclesiastics.” 


‘The author furnishes the reader with compact and exact 
information. The value of such a manual for clergy is selt- 
evident.”—Am. Cath. Quarterly Revicw. 

“A book worth buying.”’—Father Baart in St. Louis Review, 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOUANAL CO, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS- 


fa FOR CONVENIENCE write address on margin below, cut out 
this ad and enclose with $1.—— 





SACRED HYMN CHARTS 


—FOR— 


School Use and Congregational Singing. 


52 well-selected hymns, printed in clear type on 
heavy cardboard. 11x14 inches. 


Advantages of Charts over Hymn Books : 


‘1 They will outlast the ordinary hymn book. 2 Cost 
considerably less. 3 Charts are more convenient in form. 
4 More easily distributed and collected. 5 Will not be lost, 
torn or carried away. 6 All verses numbered and quickly 
found. 7 Verses well-selected and all suitable for school use. 
27 English hymns and 5 Latin, as follows: 


ENGLISH TEXT. 
MOTHER OF PURITY. 
A yt AR OF THE MORNING. 
JACH NOT THE ALTAR. 
) THE E, HEART OF JESUS 
HEART OF MARY. 
QUEEN OF HOLY ROSARY. 
SALVE REGINA 
HELP OF CHRISTIANS. 
UPON THE ALTAR. 
GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
HAIL HOLY JOSEPH, AIL! 
HEART OF JESUS, PURE AND HOLY. 
MARY, DEAREST MOTHER. 
OUR LADY OF HELP. 
MEMORARE. 
GOD OF MERCY. 
gy OF MT. CARMEL. 
VNILT THOU LOOK UPON ME, 
MOTHER. 


GREAT ST. JOSEPH. 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL’S LAMENT. 
CHRIST HAS DESCENDED. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SACRED HEART 
SWEET SACRAMENT. 
SACRED HEART, SWEET SOURCE, 
HEART OF JESU S, MEEK AND MILD. 
WIA TCHMAN. 

Cc — CAROL. 


LATIN TEX 
ANTI "M ERGO. 
O SALUTARIS HOSTIA. 
LAUDATE. 
ADESTE FIDELES. 
THE LITANY OF LORETO, 


These Charts will be furnished to Pastors and School Su- 
periors in lots of 100 or mure at a very low price. Write at 
once stating the number you can use. 

If desired the name of church or school will be printed at 
head of card, free of charge. address 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Milwaukee and Michigan Sts. Milwaukee, Wis. 





